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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
7.30 P.M 
Street 


Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
. at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the | 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, April 11. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain CiuB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, April 11. 


Bostonian Society. Old State House. 


: Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, April 10. 


Boston Society oF Crviz ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 18. 


SostonN Soorsry oF Natura History. Natural History 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


|mencement Day goes by. 


| these words here, for fear that some such loafer may pick 


| make a memorandum that on next Commencement Day he 


| sixty rooms on Commencement Day, each of which gives 


| known to us, where the line is drawn at the lighter wines, 
| and at the weekly meetings of those clubs nothing more 





Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open W ednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, | 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Bosr N SCIENTIFIC SocrETy. 419 Washington Street. 
meeting, Tuesday, March 27 
Variation of latitude, by Dr. 8 

GENERAL 
16,000 v< 


Annual 
» TAB P. m.; Furtherresearches on the 
3. C. Chandler. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. | 

umes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 

W6P m., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 

eae HUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Socrety. Horticultural 
all, Tremont Street. Saturday, March 24; Vegetables under 


glass by William D. Philbrick. Spring Exhibition, March 28-30. 


_ SEUM OF Fivgz Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints | 
‘Wustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to | 
the 18th century; closes May 20, 1894. 


aa ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 
merset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April : 


Prix wed MEMORIAL Science Cass. Corner Berkeley and | 
_— Streets. Sunday, March 25, 12.15 P. M.; The Ceremonial 
wt, or Survivals of Sun Worship, by C. 8. Berese, dr. 


Soctery or Arts. Mase Institute of Technology. Next reg- | 
meeting, Thursday, March 29. 


| intoxicating liquor. 
| ° ° ° . ° ° ° 
| dertaking with which his;name is identified. 


| thrown is undoubtedly accountable for much of the nervous- 


| seem to have no settled plan for their demonstrations. 


TO-DAY. 





Tr ainsi | 
rhe prohibition of what are called punches at Harvard | 


|Commencement is very ignorantly discussed, and at a| 
| distance the custom referred to may not be quite unde r- | 
The subject has engaged the attention of the 
government ever since the comparatively recent 
when called ‘ancient custom 
The present solution is a reasonable one, although 
perhaps it may please none of the extremists. The diffi- 
Almost every 
class is in the habit of opening a room where the members 


college 


period, what is now an 


began. 
culty of handling the subject is very great. 


| may meet each other for renewing old memories as Com- 
This room is opened early in 
the morning, and remains open till night, and is usually a 
student’s room borrowed for the purpose. 

It is hardly to be supposed that any gentleman of the 
class can or will stay from nine in the morning till six in 
the evening in this room, for the sake of keeping out 
loafers. But there are generally refreshments in the room, 
and now that Cambridge is a large place, and there are 
many loafers in Boston, it will happen that blackguards of 
one kind and another will go from room 
purpose of indulging in a free lunch. 


for the 
We regret to print 


to room, 


up acopy 6f THe COMMONWEALTH on the street, and 


can drink as much claret as he 


wants to without paying 
for it. 


What happens is that there is a troop of men—not 
yet of women, because not yet their full 
rights—who go from room to room, and are very drunk 
before the day 


women have 
is over. 

Now it is certainly hard to put restrictions on the form 
of hospitality which a class shall adopt in its annual meet- 
ing. If the gentlemen of a class choose to have punch 
made with strong liquor, it seems hard to say that they 
shall not. So itis. But, on the other hard, it is impossi- 
ble that a college which respects itself can leave open 


an opportunity to anybody who chooses to go in and drink 
more than is good’for him. The Corporation, with a good 
deal of ‘horse sense,’ has adopted the middle line of saying 
that what are generally called spirituous liquors shall not 
be used on such an occasion. In point of fact, this is very 
much what a gentleman who gives a dinner party is apt to 


determine on himself. There are clubs in this city, well 


‘heady’ than claret is permitted. It seems necessary to 
say this, lest the impression should be given that the 
graduates of Harvard have been in the habit of going to 
Cambridge on Commencement for the purposes of intoxi- 
cation. Such an impression is ridiculous, and quite with- 


out foundation. 





On both sides of the Atlantic the birthday of Gen 
Neal Dow was celebrated on Tuesday, 
the great age of ninety years. 
life is that of the 


when he reached 
The story of Gen. Dow’s 
movement for the restraint of traffic in 
This has been his great work, the un- 
So complete 
is this identification, indeed, that people seldom think of 
him other than as the originator of the ‘ Maine law’ and 
the apostle of prohibition. Yet 
| brave soldier, winning his military title by service in the 
field, suffering wounds in action and imprisonment in 
Libby. He twice served as mayor of the city of Portland; 
and as a good citizen, active in public works, his long life 
is honorably distinguished. 


Gen. Dow was a 





1894. 





The uncertainty as to where the next bomb will be 


The anarchists | 
It | 
may be a hotel, a legislative assembly, a chureh, a café or | 


ness prevailing in the capitals of Europe. 


| the doorway of an obnoxious judge; no one can peared 


| where the next explosion will take place. The Austrian 
Reich srath, however, intends to be forehanded with ap- 


| Ohio, to Washington. 


SINGLE GoriEs 
FIVE CENTS 


pliances for the protection of its members. Among other 
devices recently examined was an electric apparatus, in- 
vented by a Vienna engineer, to give an alarm the instant 
the shock produced by a bomb is felt in any corner of the 
house. The object is to enable the servants to close all the 
exits of the building without loss of time, so as to prevent 
the escape of the culprit. Another project that was con- 
sidered was the proposal to cover the walls of several 
courts inside the building with large netting of strong wire 
like torpedo-nets, to break the force of an explosion of 
bombs thrown into the courts. All of which is held by the 
anarchists to be pleasantly encouraging rather than deter- 
rent. 


Louis Kossuth dropped out of the ranks of men of 
action long before his death, at the age of 92 years, on 
Tuesday. Since 1866, indeed, his influence has been little 
felt in European affairs. 
tionist ; irreconcilable 


Yet he was an ideal revolu- 
to the last; consenting to nothing 
short of the full measure of freedom for which he began to 
battle sixty years ago; an exile to the end. Kossuth lived 
a disappointed man and died in poverty; but Hungary has 
gained the greater part of the rights for which he con- 
tended and humanity 
struggled. 


is better off because he lived and 


The wife of Gov. Ww aite of Colorado is credited, per- 
haps unjustly, with inspiring the recent insane conduct of 
that official at Denver, which so nearly rgsulted, in blood- 
shed. ‘The remarks attributed to Mrs 
Chamber of Commerce, 


. Waite before the 
however, would seem to 
give color to the story that it was her influence which con- 
trolled the She declared that if she 
had authority she would order out every militiaman in the 
state and lead them against the city hall, no matter what 
the consequence might be. 


Denver 


governor’s actions, 


With clenched hands she cried 
that the fight should go on “ until the last national guards- 
man inthe state lay dead on the pavement.” But the 
fight did not go on. 


Captain John C. :. Soley, who retires from the command 
of thé Massachusetts Naval Brigade to give his attention 
to his private business, is the man to whose efforts the 
formation of this notable corps is due and to whose skill 
and energy in organization the country as well as the state 
owes the successful development of this line of the service . 
Captain Soley was the original commander of the Naval 
Battalion, as this branch of the militia was first known, 
consisting of four companies, all located in this city. With 
increasing enthusiasm in things naval throughout the coun- 
try, so much interest in this organization was created in 
the state that the command was increased by four com- 
panies and its title of battalion changed to that of brigade. 
The new companies added were placed in New Bedford, 
Fall River, Springfield and Lynn. 


- 





The gossip of London has had it for a year past that 
the Earl of Rosebery would marry the youngest daughter 
of the Prince of Wales, and the story now comes with such 
confirmation as added emphasis can give it. The interest- 
ing part of it is that Lord Rosebery, by assuming the place 
vacated by Gladstone at the head of the Liberal party, 
virtually takes command of the popular campaign against 
aristocratic government to which his party is pledged. It 
was only a few days ago, indeed, that he explained that it 
was “no fault of his own that he happened ,to be a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords.” 
of Wales leading the 


The son-in-law of the Prince 
movement for the abolition of the 
system of hereditary legislative power would represent a 
curious alliance. ‘ 





Easter Sunday has been set as the date for the start of 
Mr. J. S. Coxey’s ‘army of unemployed’ from Massillon, 
If it comes about as planned, this 
will be one of the most fantastic of the many demonstra- 
tions which have grown out of the period of industrial de- 
pression now fortunately fast passing away. ‘The ‘army’ 
is to march on foot—except some of the leaders who, as 
usual in such cases, will ride—and is expected to pick up 
enough recruits en route to number 200,000 when it reaches 
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Washington on the first of May. There it will make itself 
evident by “ surrounding the Capitol with a hollow square” 
and proceed to serve the demands of the ‘unemployed’ 
upon Congress. These demands are contained in two 
bills. One provides for the issuing of $500,000,000 in legal 
tender notes, to be expended by the secretary of war at 
the rate of $20,000,000 a month in constructing roads in 
the various states. Common labor is to be paid $1.50 a 
day for eight hours’ work. The other provides that any 
state or municipality down to a village desiring to make 
public improvements may deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury non-interest-bearing bonds not exceeding one-half 
the assessed valuation of its property upon which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall issue legal tender at 98 per 
cent. of their face value. During the stay of the 200,000 
in Washington, Congress will be asked to appropriate 
money to feed them. It is unlikely that Mr. Coxey’s pro- 
gramme will be carried out; but the energy, the organizing 
skill and the actual labor wasted in promoting the enter- 
prise would suffice, if turned in another direction, to give 
real relief to many real sufferers. And this is the pity 
of it. 





An amazing instance of the command of mind over body 
is related by Dr. J. P. Sutherland, editor of the New Eng- 
land Medical Gazette, in the February issue of that maga- 
zine. During the recent visit of Hermann, the prestidigi- 
tateur, to Boston, that versatile master of illusion, in pri- 
vate chat, mentioned that in the course of his investiga- 
tions into ;hypnotism, auto-suggestion and other mental 
phenomena, he had acquired the power of suspending abso- 
lutely, at will, the pulsations of his own heart. Seeing, 
perhaps, a not unnatural expression of incredulity on the 
face of his interlocutor, Hermann held out his wrist. 
“ Feel my pulse, Doctor!"’ It was found to be a strong and 
steady one. “ When you are ready, Doctor, say to my 
pulse—Stop !"—after a second or two of study of the 
pulse-rhythm, the physician said abruptly—* Stop ! "—In- 
stantly the pulse-beat ceased, absolutely and utterly ; for a 
few seconds—naturally seeming a much longer time—the 
great magician’s wrist remained in the physician’s grasp 
absolutely pulseless! This is by no means the first exhibi- 
tion by Hermann of a power even more interesting to scien- 
tists than his clever feats of legerdemain are to the laity. 
That such control of what we are wont*to regard as an ab- 
solutely involuntary function is possible, says Dr. Suther- 
land, is a fact highly suggestive to the student of mental 
pathology or of mental therapeutics, pointing as it does to 
vast and unexplored fields in both these branches of study. 





The civil war marks the date when the accumulation of 
great fortunes in individual hands began in this country. 
It also marks the beginning of the era of great endow- 
ments of educational institutions. The responsibility which 
comes with the possession [of wealth seems to have been 
recognized and the disposition to use riches for the benefit 
of the community by whose aid they have been aceumv- 
lated seems to have grown with the multiplication of mil- 
lionaires. In the Chautauquan for March, the Rev. S. P. 
Codman gives some very interesting figures in this rela- 
tion. Between the years 1860 and 1882 the colleges of the 
country gained in wealth an amount larger than their en- 
tire valuation in 1859. More than $50,000,000 was bestowed 
in these twenty-two years on our educational establish- 
ments, and $35,000,000 of this amount was donated in 
the ten-years between 1870-1880. Johns Hopkins en- 
dowed with $3,000,000 the university bearing his name. 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone of Massachusetts distributed more 
than $1,000,000 among various institutions of learning. 
Asa Packer founded Lehigh University, and Ezra Cornell 
the university at Ithaca, N. Y., which bears his name. 
Matthew Vassar, Sophia Smith and Henry F. Durant, 
pioneers in the cause of higher education for women, made 
their beliefs permanent by founding female colleges, and 
Henry W. Sage provided for special instruction for women 
in Cornell University. But the ideas of generosity have 
widened with the process of the suns, and the last ten 
years have witnessed a far more liberal endowment of edu- 
cational centres than the period just referred to. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s original offer of $600,000 toward the resuscita- 
tion of the defunct Chicago University was made in 1886, 
and the total sum he chiefly, and others in lesser amounts, 
since bestowed is more than $7,000,000. Mr. C. T. 
Yerkes gave $500,000 for the observatory and telescope. 
Mr. Marshall Field gave the university lands, and another 
$500,000 was bequeathed from the estate of William B. 
Ogden for the School of Science, the Reynolds estate 
adding $250,000 more. Here, then, and at Palo Alto also, 
is a university practically made to order. Senator Stan- 
ford’s gifts to Palo Alto amount to more than $10,000,000. 
The Drexel Institute at Philadelphia, the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, for which Mr. McMicken bequeathed almost 
$1,000,000, and the Armour Institute at Chicago, which will 
cost him about $3,000,000, are among the later gifts of this 
remarkable period. 
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THE GREAT CHARITY. 


Once and again in these columns we have intimated 
that the problem of the unemployed is only a problem for 
the winter. We have tried to call attention to the fact, 
which is generally kept out of sight, that it is a problem 
which occurs every winter, and that this year is different 
from other years only in the number of unemployed per- 
sons. Curiously enough, you may go into a circle of the 
most intelligent persons in the country, in New England, 
in New York, or in the West, and discuss this question, to 
find a queer, torpid ignorance of the conditions existing 
quite around you. Your host, the manager of a large rural 
industry, shall ask you how you are getting on with the 
unemployed, as if here were some new form of distress to 
which you were wholly unused, which had fallen from an 
open sky. You say in reply to him, “ Are not thé farmers 
of your neighborhood generally unemployed through the 
winter? Do they not {dismiss their work-people when 
Thanksgiving comes, and is not the work of the farm al- 
most nothing as compared with what it is in the high ac- 
tivity of the summer months?” He opens his eyes, and it 
occurs to him for the first time (that in a country as pros- 
perous as ours a great part of the people are unemployed a 
third or a quarter of the time. Perhaps it occurs to him 
that they know how to take care of themselves; that, 
generally speaking, they have laid up money enough in the 
period in which they are employed to take care of them- 
selves in this period in which they are not employed. 

As we had occasion to say the other day, in old times 
the fishermen of Essex County were unemployed from 
November to March. The idea of winter fishermen had 
not dawned even upon the eager fishering of New Eng- 
land. The Essex County fishermen then invented the cus- 
tom of making shoes in the winter months, and it is from 
that habit that one of the great Massachusetts industries 
has sprung. 

As April opens, we shall see that the earth which is the 
mother of us allis calling back her children to her own 
We shall not see that the young man who has 
been educated simply to write a good hand and to spell 
decently wellis a competent person to go out into the coun- 
try to milk cows or take care of milk, or to plough or even 
to drop potatoes. But we shall see that the industries in 
which a man earns his living, though he does not earn 
much wages, will command the attention of a great number 
of persons who, until the hard times came on, were trying, 
and trying successfully, to earn wages by their daily work. 
As we had occasion to show at the beginning of the;winter, 
that great movement by which American agriculture was 
advanced, in the years 1874, 1875 and 1876, a movement 
which built up our Atchisons, our Union Pacifics, and the 
other Western roads, to that prosperity which their stock- 
holders are now fondly remembering, was a movement due 
to the panic of 1873. This does not mean that book-keep- 
ers and other quill-drivers themselves went into the busi- 
ness of planting or reaping, but it does mean that people 
who knew how to plant and reap went into that business, 
and they left their places open for the quill-drivers and the 
book-keepers. It cannot be said too often, though nobody 
seems to listen when it is said, that the relief of a crowded 
labor market at any point is a relief to any member in the 
crowd. 

Mr. Morrison Swift and his fifteen hundred followers 
may have no intention of going into Southern Florida, into 
Texas, or Western Arkansas, or anywhere else, for agri- 
culture ; but they are relieved by every departure from 
Boston of young man or young woman, who has tried the 
Boston experiment long enough and is disposed to seek 
sunnier fields, wider horizons, and work nearer to Nature. 

We have looked in vain for the young Miltiades or the 
young Themistocles who would hang out his banner on 
some unoccupied wareroom down town and announce that 
he would lead a! colony to fields which are waiting for 
workers. Inthe war there were enough such men who an- 
nounced that they would raise companies for the service ; 
and at the end of the week each of them had his hundred 
good fellows who knew him, trusted him, and were willing 
to join with him in an adventure of which they knew only 
the beginning and of which they could not forecast a single 
day. It would seem as if the education which New Eng- 
land gives, ‘ the thirst for horizon ’ which is in the blood of 
all of us, would be [strong enough to induce some such 
movement now. Failing that, it is still for thoughtful men 
and thoughtful women who have life before them to ask 
whether the best place to live in be a town so crowded that 
it has not sidewalks broad enough for its people. 


service. 


If any 





one of them has felt, as the six months since September 





—————— — 


have gone by, that he would be glad to see our Mothe 
Nature rather more intimately, would be glad to kno 
more of her secrets and to rely more closely upon her as 
sistance, now is the time for him. If he is so fortunate as 
to be a leader of men, let him enlist five, ten or fifty com. 
panions to go with him. If he have not that ambition, |g 
him ask the woman who loves him to join him, and let the 
leave, the narrow streets which were meant for a fishing 
village of ten thousand people and try their fortunes jy 
some land where there is neither smoke nor chimney no, 
cornice to shut out from them the sight of God's sky. 


If we watched over the goings and comings of our peo 
ple in Massachusetts, as the little German princess used to 
do, we should know already how far this business is ' going 


on. If the general government would condescend t 


nuh. 
lish annually some account of the forty-four states whi h 
unite to make the nation, people who want to go would be 
able to say what point would best meet their enthusiasms, 
their fancies, or their abilities. But without these statis. 
tices and with only such information as anybody can gain 
who has eyes and ears, the opportunity is still open for 
youth and adventure. Epwarp E. Hate. 





PHOTOMETRY AT HARVARD. 








An article by Dr. S. C. Chandler, in a recent number 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, which has commanded 
the attention of the astronomical world, is reprinted on a 
other page of this paper. It is a dignified statement, and 
one which is in accord with scientific customs, of the facts 
found by him to be true with reference to the measure 
ment of the light of stars at Harvard Observatory. Dr 
Chandler was obliged to make public the facts which he 
had discovered, for to have concealed them would have 
been to perpetuate the error. 

Dr. Chandler’s article arraigns the Harvard Photo 
metric work. This work has a single scientific end, the 
collection of information whereby to note any changes in 
the light of the stars. The Harvard Photometry is a 
fundamental work, upon which it was expected that the 
astronomers of the future could build; it was intended to 
be a great standard to which the light of the different 
stars could at any time be referred. For this reason it 
becomes evident that the one essential feature is accuracy, 
and if a reasonable doubt of its accuracy be proven, the 
If it should be shown that 
loose or inaccurate methods have left their imprint upon 


The facts 


value of the work is lessened. 


the work to any extent, its value becomes nil. 

show that the Harvard 
Photometry contains errors of such serious nature as to 
rob the work of high scientific standing. It may even be 
said that reasonable inferences from what has been proven 
lead to question whether the work has scientific value a 
all. This is a serious matter, for photometry has been an 


which Dr. Chandler presents 


: ° ‘ 
important department at Harvard and has required the 


services of a corps of assistants for more than ten years. 

The errors pointed out by Dr. Chandler are of such 
nature that they cannot be thrown aside as merely clerical; 
for their existence at all seems to point to departures from 
accuracy in the methods by which the investigations were 
conducted, in which case the entire catalogue may be per 
Those specified occur among 
the variable stars, those objects whose study furnishes the 
field for photometric researches. Of the known telescopit 
variables which are included among the stars in the cata 
logue, serious error is evident in about one-sixth, these 
errors taking the form of an over-estimation of the light « 
the extent of from fifteen to upwards of one hundred times. 
A number of stars, which were too faint for the telescope 
at Cambridge to show at all, are recorded as of the eighth 
or ninth magnitude, an exaggeration of from fifteen to forty 
times. Four stars of the class known as ‘new stars, 
which if they exist at all to-day are exceedingly faint, be 
yond the lowest range of their telescope, are recorded by 
the Harvard astronomers as almost within the power o 
the opera glass to reveal. 

The thought which naturally suggests itself to the 
expert is that perhaps this group of stars was less carefully 
observed than were the other stars of the sky. [teaso2 
seems to point, however, to the opposite conclusio 
These particular stars were known to be variable in the! 
There was every reason to suppose that their 


meated with such errors. 


- 


light. 
brightness at the time of observation would be 4 fferent 
from that recorded at other times, or even that the bright 
ness at one observation would be different from that 
another. Again, it was not unlikely that some of them 
could not be seen at all, as was really the case, the Har’ ard 
records to the contrary notwithstanding. It seems to be4 
fair assumption that an observer, looking for a star who 
exact brightness he does not know, will exercise a gt 
deal more care than if the object were a star of steady 
brightness. The common-sense inference seems to be that 
this particular group of uncertain, variable stars must have 
demanded more careful attention than the other =a‘ ® 
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st, and for that reason errors in these stars should be 
umerous than in the rest of the catalogue. 
is perhaps well to state what would be the confidence 
astronomer in a catalogue containing this proportion 


‘akes. ‘The ratio of errors to stars examined by Dr. 
_as shown in his article, is about one to six. The 


.« shows that there were from three to four obser- 
taken of each star, one of which observations being 


If the 


rors already proven is constant throughout the 


the entire set would naturally be vitiated. 

e, the probability that there would be at least one 

every four observations is about as one to two. 

entific value of a catalogue including this liability 
> does not need discussion. 

slight reference 


n)) + 27.725° suggests an explanation too long to be en- 


made in the article to star 


to at the present time, interesting as it might prove. 
T icates still another photometric catalogue of Har- 


It seems to be evident that a 


ollege Observatory. 
f is brightness given to a star by a typographical 
f years ago and long since corrected, was confirmed 
iy three Harvard observations, the star being at that time, 

ways has been, far beyond the power of the tele- 
scope used in the investigations. 


ir. Chandler departs from the statement of exact fact 


to suggest what seems to him the most reasonable 
hypothesis upon which to explain the Harvard errors. In 
n English, that the 


unable to point their telescope accurately to the star which 


it is Harvard astronomers were 
they wished to observe, and that for this reason they some- 
times failed to view the star whose brightness they were 
investigating. For the credit of American astronomy it is 
to be hoped that some other explanation than this may be 
brought forward agto the cause of these errors. 


Joun Ritcuir, Jr. 





REFORMING A DRUNKARD. 


[here are various methods of treating the alcohol habit 

by the injection of remedies of secret composition, each 
aiming to be the only genuine method and all agreeing in 
particular—they claim to cure infallibly and in a re- 


arkably short space of time. Chronic alcoholism is such 
, terrible scourge, and ordinary treatment is so far from 

erally successful with it, that the ethics of the method 
adopted are of less importance, perhaps, than the results 
achieved. 

Professor Ford and many other writers attribute the 
success which often attends the ‘gold. cure’ and other 
similar methods to the agency of suggestion. Drunkards 
are often of social habit, full of bonhomie, like grown-up 
children, and are easily acted upon by suggestion and their 
environment. These considerations are carefully observed 
in the treatment, as is shown in the details of its working. 
Among these may be mentioned: (1) The payment of .a 
considerable fee in advance; (2) the injection four times 
a day,'at regular intervals, of some remedy hypodermically, 
the administration of a mixture a dose of which is 
(3) the patient is told that the 


treatment is almost invariably successful, and his faith in 


and 


taken every two hours; 


the remedy and wish to be cured are stimulated by the 
presence and conversation of other patients who are in the 
(4) 


new patients are told that they may go on 


stage of enthusiastic reaction from alcoholic excess ; 
though the 


drinking and liquor isgiven to them, they are impressed 


with the suggestion that they will lose their craving on the 


third 


1 or fourth day. 


their excesses. These latter are placed under the care and 


supervision of steady convalescent or cured patients and are 


kept by their influence from further indulgence. 


By exacting a payment in advance the patient is com- 
tted to a course of treatment adequate, in the opinion of 


the nr 


tage of the orthodox. 


t re 
e end of the course. 


One f 


ystem and punctuality. 
he is iced 
i ved 


day for inspection and injection. This not only 


a 
i 0 


Am 
cure’ j 
favorable to success, 
lists of the 
secret of 
less. 


Brith 


As a matter of fact many patients do 
this suggestion, but others fail to do so and continue 


actitioner, to insure a fair chance of cure ; and in this 
| many other ways the irregular practitioner has the ad- 
Drunkards are notoriously fickle 
ke other people they object to paying for what they 
t, and having paid; rarely discontinue the treatment 


of the first things observable in the drunkard is 
He becomes lazy, negli- 
t and utterly regardless of time. Under the ‘ gold cure,’ 
to report himself punctually every four hours 


lea of cure constantly before his mind, but is 
an education in system and punctuality, so that at the 
a month’s course the patient has become regular in 


ther secret of the apparent success of the ‘gold 
is that its patients are drawn from the class most 
The fees demanded by the monopo- 
‘remedy,’ or those who claim to monopolize the 
it, render it unattainable to the destitute and friend- 
Hence those who obtain it belong generally to the 
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educated classes. Voluntarily putting themselves under 
the treatment, resolving to do all they can to forward their 
cure, such patients are admirable subjects for any treat- 
ment. It is not difficult to cure them if the conditions are 
favorable. 
Every one knows how extremely easily drunkards are 
While drinking, they 
with 


led by men of their own stamp. 


insist on every one drinking them; and when 
reformed, after the manner of proselytes, they become very 
stanch abstainers. Besides this, they are generally men 
of emotional and kindly temperament, and I have often 
been struck by the efforts one lame dog will make to save 
another alittle worse than himself. Setting a thief to catch 
a thief is supposed to be an excellent expedient, and put- 
ting a reclaimed drunkard in charge of an acute case, or 
as ‘manager’ of the cure business, is a clever plan. 

As regards the nature of the remedies, the injection is 
evidently a cardiac tonic, and it increases arterial tension 


and flushes the face, while the mixture is probably a 


stomachic and general tonic. Many writers have 
recorded their success with the use of the hypodermic 


The 
after 


the 
treatment 


injection of strychnia. vomiting caused by 


ingestion of alcohol a course of the 


is produced by the injection of apomorphia immedi- 
ately before the drink is given. This physical appeal 
to the senses is very potent in some cases, for the 


sickness is afterwards associated in the mind of the patient 
with indulgence in alcohol and acts as a powerful deterrent. 
Thus the healing depends on the presence of a sympathetic 
environment and the influence of salutary. suggestion; to a 
very minor degree on the ( well-known) drugs employed. 

Unfortunately, against this success must be set off 
the The 
recently published a formidable array of reports, collected 


charge of malpractice. Boston ‘Transcript 
from lunatic asylums all over the United States, of cases 
where ‘ gold cure’ treatment has been followed by insanity. 
If a man is convicted of having committed murder once in 
his life, the fact that he has done some good deeds does 
not operate to set him free; and if one of the ‘gold cures’ 
is really convicted of causing its patients to commit 
suicide, or of transforming them into maniacs, it would seem 
that some method that is not only not dangerous to life, 
health and sanity, but more successful in curing, should be 
resorted to. 

Such a method exists. Habit and association of ideas 
rule conduct. A man tends to become automatic for either 


good or evil, according 


4 


as hereditary predisposition is 
seconded by education. ‘The centres of ideation are con- 
nected with the centres of action by out-flowing and in- 
flowing nervous currents. Each time an action is per- 
formed, the road over which they travel becomes smoother 
and more slippery, and the repetition of the sliding more 
Such 


changed by mere drugs, whatever they may be. 


not to be 
But it is 
also possible, by using certain drugs in a sort of a reverse 


consequential or fatal. a condition is 


habit, to negative and neutralize the former alcoholic one. 

Constant indulgence in a habit will lead to its inevitable 
accomplishment whenever the first of a train of events or- 
dinarily preceding it occurs. The occurrence of the initial 
excitation will be followed by the whole of the train of 
events as inevitably as the firing of a grain of gunpowder 
will result in the explosion of the mine to which it leads, 
or as the pulling of a trigger will lead to the explosion of 


With the 


habitual drunkard, a sensation of dryness about the fauces, 


the cartridge and expulsion of the bullet. 


or sinking in the epigastrium, or a feeling of mental inertia 
has been so often followed by recourse to alcohol that we 
can foretell his line of conduct, when opportunity of indul- 
gence is offered him, as surely as we can that of a decapi- 
tated frog when nitric acid is applied to its flank. 

Let us give the drunkard, decapitated of his brain- 
strength and his will, an antidote to this fierce application. 
Volition has been annihilated in his case, and the action 
which follows excitation is merely reflex. Free-will only 
exists when there are alternative lines of conduct open, 
and the drunkard cannot be said to possess such a thing. 
Injected drugs surely will not, of themselves, give him free- 
will; but the impetus of his perverse, wrong habit may 
spend itself on a spicy, agreeable medicine, as a sort of 
break-water, which he shall carry with him and drink 
whenever he feels the craving, until the wild, fierce storm 
has passed away. 

Conversion is brought about by the opening up of a 
fresh nervous track along which inhibitory impulses of such 
‘| oreat intensity travel that they are sufficiently strong to 
antagonize and overcome those which make for indulgence. 


GEORGE F. Ormssy. 





It is reported that Mrs. U. S. Grant has quite decided 
not to publish her memoirs of her husband, as it is her wish 
that this book shall not be published until after her death. 
Several publishers have had the opportunity to look it 
over, and it is said that one has ‘offered $50,000 for the 
work. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. 
) hearken all ye little weeds 
That lie beneath the snow, 
Sol, dear hearts, in poverty so low!) 
The sun hath risen for royal deeds, 
A valiant wind the vanguard leads; 
Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds 
Before ye rise and blow. 


O furry living things, adream 
On winter's drowsy breast, 
( How rest ye there, how softly, safely rest !) 
Arise and follow where a gleam 
Of wizard gold unbinds the stream, 
And all the woodland windings seem 
With sweet expectance blest. 


My birds, come back! the hollow sky 
Is weary for your note. 
( Sweet-throat, come back! O liquid, mellow throat!) 
Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 
Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 
The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 
The tawny, shining coat ! 
Auice Brown. 


HARVARD OBSERVATORY ANNALS. 





DR. CHANDLER CHALLENGES 
TANT 


THE ACCURACY 
TABLES. 


OF IMPOR- 


(The Astronomische Nachrichten of February 28, just received 
in this country, contains a communication from Dr. Seth C. 
Chandler of Boston, widely known through his study of vari- 
able stars and his discovery of the motion of the pole of the 
earth, which is of such importance that we reproduce it 
entire. Ep.) 


In constructing the Second Catalogue of Variable Stars, 
recently published, I had occasion to examine with some 
care the photometric observations in vol. XXIV of the 
It 


manifest that there were numerous incongruities in the ob- 


Harvard College Observatory Annals. soon became 
servations there given, with the known characteristics of 
variation of many of the stars, as well as with other well 
attested series of contemporaneous observations. To be 
more specific, a list of some of these contradictions is here 
given. It is by no means complete, but comprises perhaps 
the more important results of a somewhat desultory exami- 
nation, which was only carried far enough to justify, as it 
seemed to me, an impression of distrust whether any of 
these observations are suitable for any precise or critical 
purpose. 
112. 
tainly all erroneous by two or three magnitudes, since the 


R Andromedw. The 4886 observations are cer- 


minimum occurred 1886 Dec. 5 at 12.8 mae 


Feed 


by the ele- 
ments; the latter being confirmed by Parkhurst’s observa- 
tions. Parkhurst’s and Townley’s observations accord 
with the elements. 

5732. T Corone. This is the new star of 1866. It 
appears pretty certain, for reasons which cannot be here 
given at length, that the object actually observed must be 
one of the small stars in the neighborhood. 

5826. T Scorpii. This is the new star of 1860, in the 
cluster 80 Messier, 5” north following its center, in posi- 
It appeared suddenly (7.0 mag.) and 
faded rapidly to invisibility, and has never sinee been seen, 
except possibly once on 1869 June 1, when it was uncertainly 
I am perfectly familiar with this 
cluster and its surroundings, having looked for the missing 


tion angle 55°. 


suspected by Schonfeld. 


star more than a hundred times at the very least, unsuc- 
cessfully ; Schmidt, at least one thousand times between 
1860 and 1877. Except on the very improbable hypothe- 
sis that the star, by a happy accident, had returned at the 
very epoch when the photometer happened to be set upon 
it in 1886, the three observations of it as 8.2 mag. must be 
mistakes. 

{Here follow notes, in detail similar to the above, of 
twelve other instances in which the Harvard record is 
apparently an overestimation of the light of the star of 
from five to upwards of one hundred times. ] 

The above are given as specimens of the* discrepancies 
indicated by these photometric observations. “The expla- 
nation that the elements, with which the comparisons are 
made, are wrong, is out of question; because these are, in 
every one of these cases, beyond such suspicion, and are 
besides supported by other series of observations by Park- 
hurst, Yendell, Townley, myself, or others, made at nearly 
Neither will the assumption that they 
are due to differences of the Harvard scale of magnitudes 
from that in general use elsewhere reconcile the difficulties, 
since the errors range from two to five magnitudes. 

The only reasonable hypothesis seems to be that of in- 
correct identification by the meridian photometer. The 
trouble with this hypothesis is, that it would lead to the 
inference that mis-identification prevails on so liberal a scale 


the same epochs. 
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in the work with the meridian-photometers (the above list, 
which is quite incomplete, shows serious errors in fifteen 
out of the eighty-six telescopic variables observed), as to 
deprive the photometric catalogues executed in this man- 
ner, of any scientific value whatever. This is too grave a 
conclusion to be lightly adopted. After encountering the dis- 
cordances above spoken of, and others of a like character, I 
sought to ascertain, by actual comparison with the heavens 
of a large number of places in the previous portion of vol. 
XXIV, that containing the revision of the Durch-mus- 
terung magnitudes, whether the numerous large discor- 
dances in the photometric measurements could be account- 
ed for by this hypothesis of prevalent mis-identification, 
The result was, that so large a number of cases were found 
in which a star preceded or followed, nearly on a parallel, 
the object professed to be observed, and whose magnitude 
would correspond to that of the discordant observations, 
that a strong presumption arises that one chief source of 
the difficulty lies in the failure to secure a proper control 
of the collimation of the mirrors of the photometer in the 
process of observation. This process involves, if 1 under- 
stand the matter aright, the turning of the mirrors forward 
or back, in some instances several degrees from the meri- 
dian, in the search for the desired objects. 

Of course the last evidence spoken of is merely of the 
nature of strong presumption, and not of actual proof, as 





it appears to be in the cases among the variables above 


detailed unless some more satisfactory explanation is 


offered. Still stronger presumption exists of a similar 
defect in the observations for the Photometric Catalogue 
of ,bright stars, in vol. XIV, where the discordances are 
yet more startling and numerous, and have puzzled astron- 
omers who jhave had occasion to examine those results 
critically. 
absolute proof, as for instance, in BD. + 27.725°, which is 
observed (H.C. O. Annals XIV, p. 136) three times, as 
6.4, 6.4, 6.0, magnitudes, although this object is a faint 


In some cases indeed the evidence amounts to 


telescopic star of 9.5 mag., which must have crept into the 
working list by mistake, from the failure to notice the cor- 
rection in BB. VI., p. 378. But to go into_the errors in 
the Photometric Catalogue lies outside of the intended 
scope of this note. 

I have long hesitated about the propriety of printing 
these facts, but mature reflection leads me to think that 
the interests of scientific truth require a frank statement 
of them, for it is possible that some explanation may be 
furnished which will restore, to that extent, our confidence 
in the value of the works in question. 

It is hoped that it will not be thought that the impor- 
tance of the matters here spoken of is over-estimated. It 
is obvious that a far greater degree of care is requisite in 
photometric observation, in identification of the objects 
observed, than in observations of position. In the latter, 
mistakes may be rectified by subsequent reference to the 
heavens. In the former, we are entirely at the mercy of 
the record, no subsequent examination enabling us to cer- 
tify that the correct object was originally observed. Thus, 
a few instances, definitely demonstrated, betraying evidence 
of want of care in work of this sort, may easily impair or 
destroy the work of the whole. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the anomalies here treated of may be accounted for 
satisfactorily, and that the above inferences may prove to 
be unfounded. 

[ In conclusion, Dr. Chandler indicates the possible 
source of the mistakes which he has noted, giving in tabu- 
lar form a list of the stars probably observed in some of 
the cases mentioned. } 


FLEETING SHOWS. 
ON EASTER EVEN. 


O stay beside me as I sleep! 
—The wild March wind wails up and down; 
Above the shadowy, sleeping town 

The keen March stars their vigils keep: 

O stay beside me as I sleep! 


It has 
been Lent with me so long—lI have forgotten to count the 
days and months: one has been so like another—all days 
of penance and days of pain. It sounded strange and 
sweet, as I felt from afar, the presence of Sleep draw near, 
to hear them say it is Easter Even. 
pain and joy. 
comes at last. 

— What like is the weather?— How long since I have 
remembered to care. But as I have not slept, neither 
have I waked: and now that I know I am to sleep to- 
night, I seem on sleep’s borderland to find myself awake. 
. . + What like is the weather, did you say? A blue 
night, with a faint, clear moon, and a wild, fresh wind 
that shapes the clouds into ‘church windows in Heaven,’ 
and the stars flash through them, like lights upon the altar. 
Yet it is not so 1 think it should be on Easter Even. It 
should be a gray, soft calm after wild storm : a brooding, 
windless, silent gray, until the breeze of the Easter dawn 
lifts it, as with light-moving hands, and shows the Easter 


—Did not some one say it is Easter Even? 


The pause betwixt 
I am glad it should be to-night that Sleep 





— —— 
—a 


glories of rose and gold and clear rising sun. . . . How| it, restlessly ... 1 knew through all my sleep, ang 
the wind talks at the windows ! reached out, meeding you. . . 
* * * * 
* . 
—The town is all asleep, is it not ? Folk, do not like me, 
need to lie awake for wonder that sleep should be on its 


way, since sleep is a familiar guest. 


How white that Easter lily shines! 
fume makes me so . 


Is it its pep. 
.. sleepy? ... Or is it that with 
But such happy | you close beside, and no opiate to make black dreams, | 
am so safe... so safe 

You *,* 

will stay beside me now, until I am asleep at last? O 

foolish question! 


ones cannot know how good it is to sleep. 

—Draw your chair quite, quite close to my bed! 
My soul . . . driftsdown . . . from deep... t 
When were you not beside me, through 


all the good and evil years? Else— 


deep ;— O! . Stay beside me as I ‘ sleep ! 


Dorotuy Lunpr. 
I'd get no comfort of the sweetest places; — _ $$$ 
Nor life nor friends had ever pleasured me— JUSTUS 
You would rather I did not sing ?—Right; it is not my 
. > BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
own old voice that sounded then. But I may murmur 
those old words—and you will listen—those old words | 
found long ago when it was May-time, when it was love- Justus the scribe, whom know ledge cannot sate, 
Yet lacking still in deeper wisdom, sends 
Ln} 


{From The Outlook.) 


time—and made them mine, because they sang the song of 
7 ; . > ¢ ag . > i Y © - 
my soul :— his scroll to Pharez, learned in the Law, 


'd get ne coundert of the ewestest places: Wishing him health and joys and large increase. 
Nor life nor friends would ever pleasure me; 
Strange, sure, would grow the old, familiar faces; 
For I could nothing have, not having thee: 
All my possessions I possess through thee. 


The camels have been purchased; mighty bales 





Are heaped within the storehouse ; all things move 


As we have purposed—nothing lacks save tents ; 


eS ee ad 


That last line says it all. ‘All my possessions I pos-| Once those are ready, speedily we meet 


sess through thee.’ Because you were beside me, all life To fare forth, in the gladness of the spring, 


in the old time when I lived, was interesting and good and | Across the desert with our caravan. 


quaint and gay. Because you have been beside me it has '| Oh, joy! to leave behind these dusty scrolls, 





not been all hard to unlearn the sweet trick of living. Be-| And feel the free air blowing in the face! e 
cause you are beside me, Sleep, that all unfamiliar visitant I said the tents are lacking :—a strange thing & 
will wear a kind, unfrightening face. Your atmosphere Befell me when I hunted up the man, SS 
will fold me about: and through it there can come nothing The maker of those tents—ah, pardon me 
that is not good to come—I shall sleep well, since you stay | 4 long digression. You may yet recall 
beside me as I sleep. That Teacher (crucified, I think, since then; 
5A | So runs the rumor) whom I tried to pose, 

Do not believe any one who tells you the sleep bought But fared but second-best with ; whom I asked, 
by opiates is sleep indeed. Who should know if not I ?—| « whois my neishbor?” and was told a tale 
and | tell you no. I have not told you, because you have occ a on of iho iovthas ete 
taken comfort in the false thought; but I will tell you now Who showed the mercy "—all ciuiiiien. I. 
since real sleep is so near. ‘They do not buy sleep, those Compelled to own a good Samaritan 
drugs; only a feverish trance, in which one lies bound And leave both priest and Levite self-condemned. 
hand and foot, gagged and dumb; and the unconquered Far worse, compelled to take the outcast’s deed 
pain grins Jand grimaces; and fears come out of the whirl- To be my own example: thoa dost know ‘ 
ing dark, and whisper such oe tales— | We questioned what his teaching might portend. a 

* 


e Te © »s } 2 ake > a! 
They told you that one night your duty took you from | Aye, here comes in the maker of our tents! 
beside me, having been given the opiate before the pain 
was at its worst; | had had ‘such a good night '"—‘ A good | 


: ra 
night! 


I found him, short in stature, wizened up, 
Hastily 
I flung a rough speech at him: “Come! 


Low bent above his needle. 
The tents ? 
*.* How long am I to wait thy pleasure, pray?” 


Dear, | am glad you went, and for that night I was | He raised his face; there was no look of fear. 


alone. I have told you how in your atmosphere all things 
grow ever simple and homely and natural and right. Had 
you been with me, I might have been too secure, too shel- 
tered, to hear those voices that that night spoke to me of 
matters that were not simple or homely, but so strange— 
so strange— 


No, nor of anger: peaceful as a man 

Who hears the call that bids him cease from work 

And turn him to our holy Sabbath rest, 

He answered: “ Brother, ‘tis not long to wait. 

My work, be it my pleasure or my pain, 

Shall end in God’s good time; ‘tis time enough.” 

*,° “ Brother!” I see your smile, its tolerance 
I had been so impatient until that night. I had 

thought it was just a question of days and hours until food 

should be good again in my mouth—tonic and flavorsome ; 

until I could laugh again, at dear little every-day foolish- 

nesses; until my feet could walk, briskly again, up and 

down the old familiar streets, my step keeping pace with 


At such presumption mingling with its scorn. 

Yet—lI will bide your jest—those calm, deep eyes 
Fixed upon mine; that steady, gracious voice— 

It was as if some great and mighty lord 

Had hailed me, “ Brother ! ’—raised me, by that word, 
To his high state and royal dignity. 

You will smile 


your step, dear—until I could lay me down at night, pain- I felt abashed and honored. 





impatient. But since that night I have not been impa- 

tient. And now you see it was well you were away. If Something; he heard, yet scarcely may express— 

you had been beside me, I should just have shut my eyes, | A tangle truly! Yet when sifted out, 

apd held hard to you, so near, so warm, so sure, and said | It comes to this: that Teacher whom we met 

to myself the Voices were a dfeam. . . . Appeared to him, though crucified and dead ; 
But you were away; and therefore I had nothing to| Yet living, so this manavers; and he, 

hold by, and my eyes were open. One Saul (though now called Paul), a Pharisee 

and I listened. Zealous for our religion, beating down 


It seems—you will not credit it—he saw 


And the Voices spoke, 


*,* The handful who were walking in the Way— 
—QOh how good to have sleep draw so near—the true 
sleep, after all its mocking, feverish counterfeits! .. . | To walk that Way with them; and all his lore 
Turn the light low and lift the curtain. ... And the (For he is deeply learned in our Law) 
window ... I want a breath of that good, blustering 
wind. . . . To-morrow will be a cold Easter; but the clouds | An universal message that completes 
will rush across the blue, and women will smile up into 
loved and loving faces .. . 

It is almost midnight. No one knows — do 
they ?— I don’t seem to remember if there is anything 
about it in the story that is left us—just when it was the 
stone was rolled away from the Tomb-door in the Garden? 
. ++ Only that they came ‘very early in the morning’ 
and it was gone. 


So calleth he that Teacher’s doctriie—turned 





He counts mere chaff and emptiness; proclaims 


| The sacred Law of Moses which we hold, 
| Aye, and the teaching of the Prophets, too. 
| This Way is one in which all men may walk, 
No secret doctrine for a hidden shrine, 
| No weighing of the letter—grave disputes 
| As to the proper breathing of the Jod ; 
| No subtleties, praised in the Academe ; 
Simple, and yet audacious past all guess: 
*,° | One God, and all mankind his children—sons 
I will not say, dear—in the days to come, do not forget. | (So Paul affirms) of one great Fatherhood, 
Only when you remember—love me. If I am awake, I And brothers, therefore, in one brotherhood ; 
shall be glad. If I sleep, I shall sleep the sweeter—as I This is the Way that Teacher didfreveal— 
used. © but if you forget, pray that my sleep may be | The Christ (so Paul declares) who came to us 
deep—deep—deeper than any I have ever known; for I | Coming to all men—Greek, barbarian, Jew— 





never slept sleep yet so deep but that if you left me I knew | Proclaiming, not a new theocracy 





free, and find Sleep waiting beside my pillow. All this| At my confession ; I have been at pains a 
was so soon to be; and why not now?... So [ was/| To learn what moved this man to answer thus. 
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MARCH. 189. a ae - 
\dministered re priest and Levite— Rome I had seen it stated somewhere, that if one could suc- 
aie hile o’erthrown, Jerusalem upraised ceed in getting another person interested in a phrase * 
. che Holy City of the world— jingling sentence that was continually passing through one’s 
ee i +. of the Temple; but its shrine, mind, the sufferer would find relief. Imbued with this 
2 vt ‘Selioe: in the hearts of men ; idea, I started out to find a victim, first calling at my 
Pa . kingdom of one family divine grocer s, where I asked the clerk for two pounds of a fin 
Walking the Way in which the Christ hath walked, de sidcle cheese. i a 
self the perfect Son, Lord, Leader, Friend, + W hat kind of cheese did you say, sir?” he asked. 

(reat Elder Brother of humanity, “A fin de siécle, I repeated. es 

- in perfect love to God and man, “ Oh, yes, I'll ask the boss. Mr. White,” shouted the 
oat i chat man might know that perfect love clerk, i have we any of that Seattle cheese ee 

snd find at once its power and its peace. “No! came back the answer, “but we've got some 
on ‘ that’s a good deal better. Show the gentleman some of 
st loctrine ! And its issue, who can tell} that last lot from Vermont.” 

rhe common people throng to coca poten. I decided that the Vermont article would do, and left 
‘We. friend, are wiser,” do I hear you say? the store. Not cast down by my failure, I stepped into a 
Oh, | admit it: Caesar a is crown; gents’ furnishing store, and asked for a fin de siécle tie. 

No king but Cesar! That's a loyal sp “ Yes, sir! Here you are, sir. Just got in a lot of ‘em 
W were this teaching followed wae one to-day. Always have the latest.” And, sure enough, on 
In ve leed, gece topple — down, the reverse side of each tie was printed in letters of gold, 
Discredit rank, o’erthrow authority, «“ Fin de sidcle.” 

Make riches vanity, and leave to 4 Although the merchant had a good assortment, I could 
Naught save * som sprees FS Crone, not find a shade that suited me. The thought of wearing 
Ay enoble dream, but still—a dream. 


a fin de sidcle tie around my neck was horrifying. In my 


hat this ‘ld is, we ; what it has been : sas : : 7 P 
What this world is, we know a imagination I could feel it growing tighter and tighter, 


remain, the dream will fade and pass. 


So tw until I thought I should choke, and, fairly gasping for 
Yet—so fantastic have I grown of late— breath, I rushed from the store. 

What if, when our long line of camels sways The cool air outside gave me relief. “ Where next?” 
Aeross the desert under those first stars thought I. “I have it: to the barber’s. I'll have a 


T} 
We were to abdicate, as Paul has done, 
Put 
( 


at twinkle in the cool of evening’s sky, shampoo. Perhaps the barber can rub some new ideas 
into my fin de siécle cranium.” 


I 


empty. 


off our state, count all our learning null, One chair was 
I seated myself, and the barber inquired : “ Shave, 


| or hair-cut ?” 


entered the ‘tonsorial parlors.’ 
all camel-drivers brothers, share their toil, 
Munch their dry dates, break bread with them, and drink 


Not wine, but water from the common store ? “ Neither,” I replied, “I want a fin de siécle shampoo.” 











Methinks we might draw closer each to each, “Oh!” exclaimed the barber. “The third one this 
lhrill with a larger life, speak heart to heart, | evening, and a brand-new thing, too.” 


And in this wider sympathy with men * Open the windows !” Just 


No fin de siécle air, please ! 


Iecried. “Give me air! 


Gain deeper knowledge of Jehovah—God | plain,“simple, every-day air ! 
So this Way affirms) of all mankind! 


Shall we put it to the test 


| Just oxygen and nitrogen, with a little ozone thrown in for 


What say you? flavoring !” 


In our long marches o’er the wilderness, I revived, and the barber began his work. He rubbed, 


With the blue sky above us, the glad earth and kneaded, and dug into my scalp, until I was fairly 


neath us, and the free wind in the face? 


dizzy, and every idea I ever had in my head was knocked 


clean out of it. Then the barber attached ten feet of hose 


| to the cold water faucet, and standing off about three feet 


A FIN DESIECLE VICTIM. 


|let drive at the back of my head. I jumped into the air, 


Yes, I think the phrase has begun to affect my brain. and came down just in time to ee another dose just 
under the left ear that sent the cold chills to every part of 
my body that they had not visited before. 


was laid aside, and before I had time to get my breath, the 


Try as hard as I could, I could not drive it from my mind. 
‘Fin de siécle ! 
self over and over in my mind, until I ate it with my din- | ; 
ner, smoked it in my pipe, and even took it to bed with me | barber was at me again, with a coffee-pot steaming arrange- 
‘ | ment that thawed me out in three seconds and made me 
feel as limp, and sticky, and uncomfortable as if I had run 
two miles to catch a train and missed it. 


Fin de siécle!’ would keep repeating it- hen the hose 


and dreamed about it. 
And what wonder! a 
hen more rub- 


Not a paper nor a magazine, the latest novel, nor a | 
bing with second-hand towels until I got my eyes open, and 


railway guide could I take up without seeing ‘Fin de | 
sitcle’ used in some such connection as these :—“John | then a nice clean towel, which the barber was very partic- 
At last I had received 
the usual instalment of bay rum, had what little hair 
remained on my head partedin the middle, and handed out 


| my quarter to the expectant barber. 


Smith has gained the ear of the people. They know that | ular to unfold before the mirror. 


he is in sympathy with them. In fact, he is a fin de siécle 


candidate.”—* This is an era of great and grand achieve- 


ts. The end is not yet. ‘Onward! Onward’ is the 


ert “ Beg pardon, sir! Er—fifty cents for a fin de sidcle, 


han 


turously happy in each other’s love. 


It is a fin de siécle age.”—* They stood, hand in 


i, these two, so young, so full of hope, and so rap- if you please, sir. 


It was a fin de sidcle I had the presence of mind to hand out another quarter, 


moment.”—“ Through the long tunnel, taking its sinuous | grabbed my hat and coat, and staggered to the door. 


irse Right across the street was the office of a literary friend 


among the hills and valleys, it is a fin de sidcle| 


ro \of mine. As a last resort I would call upon him, and see 
| * 
| stopped reading the papers for a time, hoping that 1 | if he could help me. 
je } ‘ ” — “ra ; 10a “ , 
might forget the phrase, if it were not constantly thrust | “George,” I said, as I entered his office, “are you 


busy ?” 
“Yes, I am,” was the reply. 


ip 


n me, but I found that I was losing my hold on politics 
' Bm) Ms Poe a1 
an | was about to go back to my papers, and to sure death Tam writing a novel in 
; 


and a fin de siécle grave, when a happy thought came to my | which I depict a new kind of mother-in-law, and I have 
wife: She would read the papers to me, and when she | been trying for the last two daysto find a term or a phrase 
came to the obnoxious phrase she would leave it out or that will fit the old lady. You see, she is to be as near 
substitute another like an angel as it is possible to make her unless we 
‘My dear,” said I, “you have hit the nail on the head actually supply her with wings; and that won’t do, you 
this time. Please begin at once, and pray do be careful.” | know. Now can you think of anything suitable 7 . 
So turaine ts ten Gitbaaale ol 1: «Ty husi I wanted .to shout. I could hardly restrain my- 
urn o » 2 ale > - 6 2 oO 2 . ° sd ° 
ne Oe ee eek Se ete me Gaemene self. Here, then, was my opportunity, and I said, as 
reception of Mr. Brown on the Cape foretells the usual calmly as possible. “How would—er—would ‘fin de 
sweeping Republican majority from that section. In fact | gi. ¢le’ do?” ; 
i Barnstable is a—a—er—” “Qh! That’sit! That’s it! A fin de sitcle mother. 
: Mir a! ¢ al s 
Yes, yes!” I cried, “let itcome! There is no dodg-| in-law! Ha! ha! ha! Ellis, how—ha! ha! ha!—how did 
9 Old Barnstable is afin de siécle’ town, or county, | You—ha! ha! ha!—think of it! A fin de sitcle mother- 
hi we ae os : “’ in-law! Ha! ha! ha! That’s too good! 
or something else !”—and I groaned aloud. “George,” said I, really alarmed, “be calm! Don’t 
“ Never mind, dear,” said my wife. “I'll try something give the thing away to the people outside before your book 
D | Re T at’ e r . ° , : . a ” 
, Lets see—‘ Yale in High Feather’ —yes, that’s it. comes out. bts: cele he endie ee eeee 
yy . . ‘ can” . said he, “a fin de siecle—ha 
‘il read you a little football news: ‘Sanford who made a ‘But I can't he P It, ; + lhe gir : 
name for hi If B McC | f ha! ha!—mother-in-law!—ha! ha! ha!—it’s no use. I’m 
Mame for hims asc 2 MeCi o's ve 4 aoa ht 2 ‘ 
nea iumseit as centre on bum McUiung’s eleven o everlastingly obliged to you, old man! Say, must you go? 
4 4s 


is one of the Yale Law School in good standing, and, 
as the saying is, just dying to play foot-ball. He is captain 
of th Law School eleven, and is in the best of physical 
training. He is a—a—he—” 

me Great Scott? He is, is he? He is a fin de sidcle foot- 
ball player, is he? That settles it! N 


Well, good night! Ha! ha! ha!” 

It is needless to say that I ama cured man. Evena 
fin de siecle plate of hash has no terrors for me now, for 
haye I not always known that hash is the embodiment of 
all things ? But George! Well, he’s got it bad, as they 
say, but I guess he’ll lose it, together with his new kind of 
o more for me! Don’t | a mother-in-law, in that new novel he is getting out. 





EASTER BELLS. 


BY ELIZABETH CHISHOLM. 

Rejoice ! rejoice ! the jubilant bells 

Clamor and clang in the morning gray, 
Ripple and break in the wave-long swells 

Of the wind that rises at dawn of day. 
Rejoice ! they peal from the tall white steeple, 

Rejoice ! they call to the listening people. 
Farther and nearer, higher and clearer, 

Sweet with the message of hope and love. 
They swing, they ring, unto men they bring 

The tale of the Life that came down from above. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! For death no more 
Shall hold us captives and chair us fast; 
The strain of the reign of death is o’er, 
And the tyrant of tyrants is slain at last. 
Rejoice, O sea that is brimmed from the river! 
Rejoice, O leaves that in sunlight quiver ! 
Farther and nearer, higher and clearer, 
The glad bells ring in the Easter morn; 
And over the earth, in its dole and dearth, 
The fulness of Heaven's own life is born 


Harper's Bazar. 





LITERATURE, 
A NEW DICTIONARY. 


A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
AtoL. Funkand Wagnalis Company: New York. 


If the English language has not Forty Immortals sit- 
ting in a solemn academy, whose seal of approval is the 


Vol. L., 


guarantee of a word’s correctness, it bids fair to have 
forty standard dictionaries that will undertake the task; 
and as each great dictionary thus far has employed—in 
theory, at least—the widest range of specialized talent at 
command, the ‘well of pure English undefiled ’ should, it 
would seem, remain clear and refreshing. 

Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls’ dictionary has had the 
services of two hundred and forty-seven office editors and 
specialists, nearly five hundred readers of quotations, be- 
sides additional contributions from hundreds of other per- 
sons. ‘The number of words and terms in Dr. Johnson’s 
famous dictionary is given as 45,000; it is computed that 
the total number in this ‘ Standard ’ dictionary will amount 
to nearly 300,000. After giving all due weight to the re- 
sult of extra care and diligence in collecting existing 
words, these figures are still a striking exemplification of 
the growth of the English language, its extraordinary 
scope, its facility of appropriation, and, by implication, of 
the many and varied fields of 
English-speaking race. 

No dictionary can undertake 
continually enlarging language, 


activity occupied by the 


to give all the words of a 
and the line of exclusion 
scholarship assisted by in- 
Dr. Johnson’s famous definition of 
network as ‘ Any thing reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections,’ illus- 
trates the dangers of pedantry, while the inclusion of such 
a word as ‘ craps’ marks, perhaps, the allowable limit of 
English as distinguished from slang. 


can only be drawn by the ripest 
tuitive good judgment. 


‘ Graciosity’’ may be 
a ‘prave wort’ and allowable, but it strikes one as an ex 
cellent word to avoid. 
The debatable field of technical terms has been covered 
in an admirable manner by the employment of experts in 
the special handicraft, party or class to which the special 
terms belong. Following the practice of modern diction- 
ary makers, capitalization is omitted in the vgcabulary save 
for proper names or derivative proper terms. One feature 
calls for special approval: the introduction of the German 
double hyphen in the case of hyphened compounds. It de- 
serves to come into general use as a guard against confu 
sion of meaning. ‘The single hyphen must often come at 
the end of_a line, as in such a word as ‘ goldenrod’ for ex- 
ample, given by this dictionary as a continuous word ; and 
the single hyphen, in such a case, may be used without 
raising the query as to whether the word be simple or com- 
pound. ‘The compilers have also endeavored to arrange 
the compounding of words according to a scientific system. 
There seems to have been a special desire to make this 
dictionary particularly convenient for the rank and file, 
who are not deeply learned in philology. The most com- 
mon meaning of a word is given first, while the etymology 
comes last. As the etymology is often of great service in 
showing how the change in meaning came about, this ar- 
rangement is of doubtful value. More heartily to be com- 
mended is the recognition of the modern tendency towards 
simpler forms of spe the disuse of the diphthong in 
fully Anglicized words; as ‘esthetic’ for ‘ esthetic,’ the 
omission of the dieresis on the ground that there is no 
need, in ordinary writing or printing, of indicating the 
pronunciation of words—though, in the case of the word 
‘cooperate’ one might expect the use of the double hyphen 


lling ; 





read another word to-night, please.” Exruis Proctor. 





did not the trend of the dictionary tend towards ‘con- 
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tinuous’ words. ®Many of the words used in chemistry 
have been simplified, the final ‘e’ being omitted in bromin, 
morphin, etc.; while ‘ph’ becomes the commonsense ‘f’ 
in ‘ sulfur.’ 
bet of the American Philological Association. 

A modern dictionary is no longer satisfied with mere 


Pronunciation is given in the scientific alpha- 


definition and etymology ; it aims to give words with their 
proper setting, and with all the light of illustration and of 
contrast. 
in the dictionary line, few ‘ stock’ quotations having been 


The multitude of quotations are practically new 


used; while each quotation is definitely located as to 
author, work, volume, chapter and page. Lists of anto- 
nyms as well as synonyms, together with examples that 
illustrate the proper use of prepositions, extend the scope 
of the dictionary beyond that of the mere ‘ word-book’; 
while 3,500 words are given alike in their reformed spell- 
ing and their usual form. 
the universities of practically all the English-speaking 


Fifty philologists, selected from 


countries, have passed upon disputed spellings and pro- 
nunciations. 

Pictorial illustration holds a prominent place in the 
modern dictionary, and the cuts made especially for this 
work have been largely prepared by specialists in each 
department. 
tic; soft in hue while brilliant in effect, with good gradua- 
tions of tint. 
this department of popular art is too well known to need 
comment. 
it is now possible to give the solar spectrum, as well as the 
exact tint of forty-eight of the best-known colors; plates 
that are promised for the second volume and which will in 
themselves be a great educative influence to the most of 
us, who think hazily of red in connection alike with red 
hair or rubies, or of blue in a long scale from ultramarine 
to the hue of damascened steel. The development of clear 
color-sight—in distinction from partial or total color-blind- 
ness—is one of the chief essentials for the perception of 
the artistic. 

The Appendix will contain a grouping, under one 
alphabetical arrangement, of “ biographic, geographical, 
and historic names, prenomens, pseudonyms, names of 
characters celebrated in fiction, mythology, ete.,” 


The colored plates are beautiful and artis- 
Messrs. Prang & Co.’s admirable work in 


So accurate has his color-process become, that 


in place 
of the usual separate group of each sort. 

Some idea of the care requisite in the preparation of 
such a dictionary may be gathered from the fact that there 
are twelve regular stages to the. work, from the manuscript 
copy to the printed page; while the separate galley-proofs 
and page-proofs (excluding those taken for the proof- 
readers) numbered as high as six and often more. 

The print is clear, though necessarily finer than that 
of a many-volumed dictionary, and the marginal indexing 
of each letter, visible even while the volume is closed, is 
an additional aid for ready reference. 
both handsome and substantial. Funk and Wagnall’s 
Standard may well be a model for a two-volume dictionary. 


The binding is 








A Porr’s Portro.uio, LATER READINGS. By William Wetmore 
Story. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com. 
pany. 


The form that the author has adopted in his little 
volume gives him an opportunity to lead up through prose 
dialogue to the various poems that constitute a good share 
of the entire book. Such a scheme leaves the author at 
liberty for excursions into side issues, for explanations, 
comments, personal reflections—all that is usually’ con- 
sidered in an average preface and much more. 

Mr. Story’s mixture of prose and poetry may be con- 
sidered as a literary croquette, delicately seasoned and 
spiced to taste. He deals largely in literary allusion and 
anecdote, and, under the guise of an out-of-door conversa- 
tion between ‘He and She,’ contrives to touch upon a 
variety of problems. His style, alike in prose and verse, is 
sufficiently graceful; it is easy in its transition, and—save 
that it would appear that the poems were written first— 
one scarcely might say whether the prose were a comment 
on the verse, or, vice versa. 

Of the writing of verse, he declares : 

One can’t, or at least I can not, understand how one can 
write a poem of ‘malice prepense,’ as we say in the law. 
Thought and feeling should be molten to flow into the mould 
of a poem, not hammered and filed into shape. I speak for my- 
self only, not for others. I know many poets polish and change 
and elaborate with great fastidiousness. I doubt whether they 
always, by so doing, better their poems—if they are real poems. 
But on this, as well as on all other subjects, there is much to be 
said on both sides. Mere facility is apt to degenerate into care- 
less and slovenly garrulity, and too much labor and fastidious- 


ness into hardness and coldness. Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. 


One remarkable translation given by a man who “was 
not what you would call an accomplished Latin scholar,” 
is too good not to quote. Jn medio tutissimus ibis: “The 
ibis is safest among the Medes.” 

One is sorry to see Mr. Story indulging to such an ex- 
tent in ‘disputations of doubt.’ The fad of skepticism, one 
is glad to think, is becoming rather old-fashioned. 
* Honest doubt’ is one affair; playing bob-cherry with the 
first prineiples of things is suggestive of children amusing 
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themselves with tales of an ogre while they would run 
from the first sturdy beggar who might chance to speak to 
them. 

And now, by way of amends and in fairness to the 
author, here is a stanza from one of his more cheerful 
poems : 

Ah, there they are at last! 
Give a cheer; 
Nail your flag against the mast— 
Nail it firm and nail it fast; 
Never fear! 
We will give them all they want, 
And more, too, 
For all their brag and vaunt, 
Let no doubts your spirits daunt, 
There is no such word as‘ can’t’ 
For the brave and for the true. 
We are here to-day to do 
Not to talk, but todo! 
But that is nothing new 
For a brave good English crew 
Such as you, boys—such as you! 

The famous order—not connected with the foregoing 
poem, however—“ England expects every man to do his 
duty,” was, it appears, originally given with Nelson in 
place of ‘England’; the alteration, even though a mis- 
take, seems to have been a happy one. 

The volume is neatly bound in green and gold, with 
gilt tops to the leaves. 

SOME MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
The March number of the Century sustains the repu- 
tation of that periodical among the popular magazines in 
artistic merit. It is to a long, careful, skilful effort on the 
Century’s part to get the best illustrations attainable, alike 
in drawing and in reproduction, and then to better those, 
that the public is largely indebted for the general high 
artistic level of American magazines to-day. 
It is not alone the modern processes of reproduction 
through photography which find place in the Century illus- 


trations. The best methods of all schools are employed, 
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an original water-color sketch by André himself. Frreng, 
history claims its share in The Tuileries Under the Seconq 
Empire, by Anna L. Bicknell, herself an inmate of the 
There are twenty-six regular articles in al|, | 


Me 


| 
| palace. 
|sides those contained in the departments, Topics of th. 


Time, Open Letters, and In Lighter Vein. 





Scribner’s Magazine, at twenty-five cents a co; 
vivid illustration of combined cheapness and worth; j 
would be hard to imagine how more could be given for, 
quarter. The March number counts among its contriby. 
tors Joel Chandler Harris, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, artis, 
and critic—whose paper on Tito Lessi and his painting, 
Milton Visiting Galileo, has an engraving by Henry Wolf 
of that picture—Octave Thanet, who writes of The Far. 
mer in the North, in the sketches of American types 
while George W. Cable continues his serial story ang 
William Henry Bishop begins a story of Monte Carlo with 


the suggestive title, A Pound of Cure. 


The illustrations in the article on The High Building 
and its Art show the capacities of modern esthetic train- 
ing in making the most, artistically, of inherently rtis. 


but all the skill of E. C. Peixotto’s hand 
cannot keep his picture of Chicago’s sky-piercing Masonij 


tic conditions ; 


Temple from being more or less of a nightmare. There is 


a delightful atmosphere to many of the pictures of Sub 


Copynght, 1894, by Tua Century < 














with the best results. In the March number, the fine por- 


trait of EKugénie 
serving as a frontis- 
piece, is a combina- 
tion of methods, the 
portrait itself being 
engraved and the 
decorative border 
reproduced by ‘pro- 
cess." In pure en- 
graving, Cole’s work 


in Gerard Dou’s 








er - 
See thee sehr tgs pete 
ee 
Peet! get art ay wee 
Shee te 








Night School and 


Johnson's portrait 
of Grieg are fine ex- 
amples; while noth- 
ing finer in the way 
of process work can 
be found than the 
broad effects, the 
glamour of light and 
shadow, the subtle- 
ties of acareful work 
in oils translated 
into black and 
white, that one sees 
in After the Show, 


by A. Castaigne, 
illustrating Mrs. 


Van Rensselaer’s 
description of the 
Madison 
Garden. The archi- 
tectural 
for Mrs. Van Rens- 


Square 
drawings 


selaers 
A. Jaccaci, in pen 


article, by 


and ink, are remarkably effective, as will be seen by the 
example which we reproduce on this page by courtesy of the 
Century Company. : 

This is only to hint at the multitude of pietures that 
crowd the pages of this magazine, while the articles them- 
selves are so numerous and cover such a range of subjects 
as almost to defy classification within any reasonable 
space. One leaves regretfully Charles de Kay’s Drowsy 
Kent, for example, with its pictures of the peace of rural 
England, though it is but one among a number of fascinat- 
ing articles. 

The Century’s work on historical subjects has been on 
a level with its artistic enterprise, as the long series of 
‘War’ articles may bear witness. This special field is il- 
lustrated in the current number by an extract from an un- 
published manuscript of Major John André, giving his 


given in Philadelphia, May 8, 1778, in honor of Sir Wm. 
Howe.” Sophie Howard Ward writes a preface to it, and 





among its illustrations is a black and white reproduction of 





story of the ‘ Mischianza ’"—“ the famous farewell banquet | 





Madison Square Garden from Roof of the Reyorm Club. 


tropical Florida, and in contrast to these idyllic scenes are 
the illustrations and diagrams, equally good in their way, 
that accompany Philip G. 
Cable Street-Railway. 

So wide a range of subjects—art, architecture, rapid 


Hubert, Jr.'s, article on The 


transit, studies of different sections, adventure (as in Peter 
A. Grotjan’s article, On Piratical Seas), novel, short story 
and poem—all these, with the essays of The Point of View 
and the wealth of illustrations, place Scribner’s high on the 
list of popular magazines. 

Quite apart from the body of the magazine, the nume™ 
ous pages devoted to the advertisements of books pub 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons are not to be overlooked: 
they have an interest and value of their own; and the 
comic pictures scattered through the miscellaneous adve™ 
tisements—now a well-known feature of Scribner’s—** 


perhaps sought out with as much interest as is anyt!ing ® 
| the magazine itself. 


' 





A casual glance at Harper's New Monthly Mazazi¢ 
challenges the second word of the title, for this monthly 
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. een the rise and fall of many a periodical, and the | 
. successful popular monthlies are things of yesterday | 
-parison with its long and brilliant career. An entire 
ction has taken its opinions from its pages, and trav- 
and wide in thought with the many explorers 
The changes in literary 
school of 
victories 


elled ir 
yurneys it has recorded. 
n, the rise and progress of a great popular 
» no less than the mutations of politics and the 
ee, await the future historian in the long array of 
mes. It would be difficult to compute the effect of 
Editor's Easy Chair's essays upon the minor morals of 
erican public, while the more recent Editor’s Study 
doing as much for American literature, and the 
Editor's | awer has long chronicled the most distinctively 
al iumor. 
Yet or has only to look over the table of contents for 
Mare.. number, to find Harper's justified in its first 
ve A Steel Tool, in the Great American Indus- 
races the progress from the erude Colonial attempts 
wonders of Mitchell 


M.D., announces the latest theory as to the 


the Bessemer process; T. 
by which consamption is propagated; Poultney 
w gives the Russian side of that recent expulsion of 
that has shocked nearly all of the civilized world; 
ern realism finds its exponent in Mary E. Wilkins, 
that it must be said!—William McLennan’s 


w ‘ alas, 


e-Cache, in the series As Told to His Grace, has a 
me ending all too characteristic of fin de siécle 
terature 
Brander Matthews, Frederic Remington, George Du 
Maurier, Laurence Alma Tadema are all represented in 
this number, while W. Hamilton Gibson gives some in- 
teresting botanical studies, alike with pen and pencil, in his 
Jane De Forest 
Shelton has an article on the New England Negro, and 


paper on The Welcomes of the Flowers. 
there are additional short stories and a single serious 
poem, The Weaver of the Snow, by William Sharp. 
Harper's, alike its 
departments, isa wonderfully comprehensive, representa 


in its contributed articles and 
tive American magazine. 


NOTES. 


The Life of Edward L. Youmans, by John Fiske; Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, a new edition, thoroughly revised , 
General, Washington, a new volume in the Great Com- 
Brudley T. Johnson; A 
Daughter of To-day, a novel, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan) ; Cleopatra, an Egyptian romance, by 
Dr. Georg Ebers; Creatures of Other Days, by the Rev. 
Dr. H. N. Hutchinson, author of Extinct Monsters; Sym- 
bolie Education, by Susan E. Blow; Aphorisms from Her- 


manders Series, by General 


bert Spencer, by Julia R. Gingell; Aérial navigation, by 
J. G. W. Fijnje, translated and revised by Colonel George 
E. Waring, Jr Evolution of the Public School System in 
Massachusetts, by G. F. 
Benson, author of Dodo; The Trespasser, by Gilbert Par- 


Martin; a new novel, by E. F. 


ker; Red Diamonds, by Justin McCarthy; Outlaw and 
Lawmaker, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed; Dust and Laurels, 
by Mary F. Prenderel ; 
ton; A Yellow Astor, by 
Sword, by Gilbert Parker. 


A Beginner, by Rhoda Brough- 
lota; and The Trail of the 

A life of the late Lucy Larcom is being prepared by 
the Rev. Dulaney Addison of Beverly, who asks for the 
loan of letters in possession of her friends that may be 
helpful to him. 

The best of the late Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s musical 
poems are to be included in a dainty volume which will be 
edited by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton and published by 
Stone & Kimball. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter has written a charming account of 
her famous flower garden at the Isles of Shoals, and Mr. 
| Childe 
some smaller illustrations, which will be reproduced in 
color. The book is entitled An Island Garden; it is dedi- 
cated to the late Mrs. Hemenway and published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons announce the publica- 
tion of a translation of a recent French work entitled The 
Life of Saint Francis of Assisi, by the Rev. Paul Sabatier. 
The book is the most important, as it is almost the first, 


Hassam has made for it twelve full-page and 


attempt to portray the most attractive figure of the Middle 
Ages—as in many respects Saint Francis may be called. 
Its chief interest is biographical, as any life of so extraor- 





Rev. T. T. Munger ventures a speculation as to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott had Nature dealt a little differently with him. In 
the April number of The Century he will consider the 
death-mask of Scott in the light of the post-mortem exam- 
ination of his brain. Owirfg to imperfect bone-making, 
there was a premature union of the two parietal bones 
along the sagittal suture, thus causing the brain to push 
the vault of the skull up and back, giving it the peculiar 
Had the defect in bone- 
making extended to the other sutures, Scott inevitably 
But, asks Rev. 
Dr. Munger, if the brain had not been forced to overcome 


oblong shape so often noted. 
would have been a microcephalous idiot. 


this bone defect, would it not have been larger and its con- 
In that case, granting that 
the 
tions of the organ and the mental faculties, what sort of a 
man should we have had? Scott is already called Shake- 
sperean ; might he not have been another Shakespeare in 


| measure ? 


volutions more numerous ? 


there is a proportion between size and convolu- 


Ellen Terry, in her life on and off the stage, will be the 
subject of an intimate study, illustrated with portraits and 
views of her charming country home, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for April. 

How to be happy though married appears to be a sub- 

m which many people need information, judging from 
the fact that Mr. Hardy’s book, published under that title, 
has had a great sale. England alone has disposed of over 

000 copies, and the work has been translated into at least 
half a dozen languages. 


ect 


Arthur Waugh writes to The Critic that Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle 


which is 


is just bringing to a conclusion his new novel, 
to be entitled ‘ The Stark Monro Letters.’ Some 
s ago he went into quiet at Davos Piatz in order to 
work at the new book steadily, and the release from the 
hurry of London has had the most beneficial result, in per- 
him to get the volume out of hand without delay. 
probable that Dr. Doyle will contrive to be back in 
ngiand by the cricket season, as he is one of the heartiest 
orters of the game in his suburb of Norwood. His 
hgures conspicuously in the sporting papers Satur- 

, alter Saturday during the summer months. 
Dr 


month 


y 


C. Hall of Brooklyn has written a book entitled 
rod send Trouble? which Houghton, Mifflin & 
publish immediately. It is entirely evangelical, 
radical departure from the beaten track, and aims 
’ invest the subject of Consolation with fresh beauty and 


Does ( 
Uo. wil! 
yet isa 
te 
SWeetness 


Messrs. 


; D. Appleton & Co.’s spring announcements 
include 


. the Memoirs of the Baron de Meneval, Private 
ty of Napoleon I., in three volumes, with portraits ; 
by History of the United States Navy, by Edgar Stanton 

aclay, vol. ii, from the close of the War of 1812 to 1894 ; 








dinary a personality as Saint Francis’s must be, but it is 
| hardly less a picture of the century in which Saint Francis 


It 
written from a critical, and not from either an enthusiastic 


| lived and of which he was the central personage. is 
or a skeptical, standpoint, and discusses the various ques- 
tions associated with Saint Francis in the spirit of modern 
research and absolute candor, while at the same time its 
tone is thoroughly sympathetic. 

Mr. Bynner’s excellent historical novel, Zachary Phips, 
has just been added to the Riverside Paper Series. 

Walter Blackburn Harte contributes a half-humorous, 
half-serious paper, called Some Masks and Faces of Liter- 
ature, to Worthington’s Magazine for April. It deals in 
a fantastic fashion with some of the conditions of the liter- 
ary life, and will interest those who follow contemporary 
literature. 

Dr. Griffis will publish ‘very soon, through the River- 
side Press, a book with the appetizing name, Brave Little 
Holland and What She Taught Us. It contains not only 
a very readable account of Holland, but shows what excel- 
lent helps the United States has received from her in 
regard to establishing order and liberty. 

M. Zola’s novel, Lourdes, will be published serially in 
the New York Herald, beginning on April 15 and running 
through the Sunday issues of three months. 


Austin Dobson, the most entertaining writer about 18th 
century literary affairs, describes in the April Scribner the 
famous book shop of Robert Dodsley and the noted com- 
pany who were wont to be seen there. 

A very attractive collection of stories of Acadian and 
Creole life in Louisiana is promised soon by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It bears the name Bayou Folk, and the 
author is Mrs. Kate Chopin, who writes from the fullest 
knowledge. 

The Easter number of Harper’s Bazar, published 
March 17, contained three complete short stories: A Dis- 
tinction and a Difference, by Marion Harland, illustrated 
by L. W. Hitchcock; Easter Hats, by Kate Upson Clark, 
illustrated by W. H. Hyde; and A Disdainful Youth, by 
Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
nished by various popular writers, are unusually attractive. 


The suggestions for Easter, fur- 


One of the autograph sales of the last year was of an 
early MS. by Tennyson which was never published. It 
was written in 1823, and was entitled “ Mungo, the Ameri- 
can. A Tale by Alfred Tennyson. Showing how he found 
a sword, and afterwards how it came to the possession of 
the right owner, after the space of two years. 


According to The Westminster Review, “ Daudet’s study 
is severe in its simplicity, the furniture the scantiest and the 
plainest. That of Dumas has a few pictures on the wall, 





bronze. Coppée, the poet, has his books in extraordinary 
disorder, and his appliances for tobacco abundant and well 
filled. Pierre Loti has his workshop fitted up like an 
Eastern bazaar; Goncourt’s is rich in curious books and 
bindings; Sardou’s is absolutely plain and very untidy; 
Zola’s crammed with bric-d-brac ; Massenet’s austere and 
empty—a note-book, a thermometer and a water-bottle ; 
Meilhac’s crowded with books, reviews and journals, and 
by the hearthrug two arm-chairs, one for the master of the 
house, the other for his friend and collaborator Halévy, 
both of a size and impartially comfortable.” 


Zola, through that most skilful and self-effacing of re- 
porters, R. H. Sherard, will tell the story of his literary 
career and his methods of work in McClure’s Magazine for 
April. An abundance of good pictures will accompany the 
article. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has put into a book called 
A Bird-Lover inthe West her observations and experiences 
and Utah. 
shortly from the Riverside Press. 


of birds in Ohio, Colorado It will appear 


Octave Thanet’s sketches of American types (with illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost) are continued in Scribner’s for 
April with The Farmer in the South. 

Mr. George du Maurier’s Trilby, now running in Har- 
per’s Magazine, is being called by the critics the strongest 
novel of the old-fashioned sort that has been printed 
for many years. To admirers of Thackeray it recalls the 
manner of that great novelist; and its illustrations, drawn 
by the writer, are in delightful harmony with the text. 


The of The Silence of Dean Maitland has 
written a new novel, which is to appear immediately in 
Appleton’s successful Town and Country Library. The 
title is A Costly Freak. 


author 


H. C. Bunner, who has long made a study of phases of 
New York life, writes in the April Scribner of The Bowery 
and Bohemia, describing the shifting scene of the real 
Bohemia, from the days of Pfaff’s saloon to the present. 


Miss Adele M. Fielde, during her twenty years’ resi- 
dence in China, was an inmate of native households, and 
found peculiar facilities for studying the domestic, social 
and intellectual life of the Chinese in all its phases, from 
the legal status of woman to the curious games of the chil- 
dren. ‘The result is a book, A Corner of Catlay, which the 
Macmillans will publish next fall. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the distinguished traveller 
and author, has celebrated her sixtieth birthday by start- 
ing on a new voyage, crossing this continent on her way to 
Vancouver, where she will take ship for Japan. She spent 
last summer and autumn at her home in Scotland, acquiring 
the technique of photography, that she may in future illus- 
trate her own books. 

More than 200,000 copies have been sold of Hector 
Malot’s Sans Famille, which has been translated into all 
the languages of Europe, and has obtained the flattering 
distinction of becoming a school class-book in England as 
well as in France. M. Malot’s recently published story En 
Famille was written in compliance with repeated requests 
for a sequel to Sans Famille. The principal character in 
the last-named fiction was a boy, whereas the new volume 
isthe story of a young girl, whose courage overcomes all 
the difficulties she encounters. 


Only one living author can measure popularity with 
Gregorovitch in Russia— Tolstoi. Russian critics rank 
them and Turgenieff together, and call them the ‘immor- 
tal trio.’ In 1846, Gregorovitch’s first two novels, Derewna 
and Anton Goremyka, appeared and assured his fame and 
popularity. The latter book is in a sense the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of Russian literature. It dealt with the serfs, their 
sorrows and burdens, and did much toward their emancipa- 
tion less than two decades later. 

A great deal of wonderment has been indulged in over 
the ‘instinct’ by which animals find their way home from 
a distance, and much learned speculating has been done 
with regard to the ‘direction sense’ that later investigators 
have ascribed to these animals. Dr. C. F. Hodge of 
Clark University has been testing this faculty, and will 
have an illustrated article in the April Popular Science 
Monthly describing The Method of Homing Pigeons, in 
which he shows that the birds find their home by means of 
familiar landmarks, or, lacking these, by scurrying over 
the country till they catch sight of it. 


Miss Ida van Etten, a young woman who has written 
some striking stories and essays for the New York maga- 
zines and reviews, died at the Hotel Contipental, Paris, on 
Monday—of starvation, it is said. According to the 
Herald, Miss van Etten left this city about six months ago to 
go abroad. At that time she said she was under contract to 
visit the homes of the immigrants|who came here,and to write 
articles to prove that they were not as undesirable persons 
as many intimated. She was also to visit nearly all the 
prominent socialists in Europe, and to give her impressions 








small panel pictures, and on his table a female Sphinx in 


of them and their conversations in print. 









EASTER. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When Easter comes the violets lift 
Their shyly hooded faces, 

Where late the frozen snows adrift 
Heaped high the woodland spaces. 

When Easter comes the sunbeams dance 
On green leaves all a-quiver, 

And grasses rally, spear and lance, 
By rippling brook and river. 


When Easter comes the lilies haste 
What time the bells are ringing, 

To bring their perfumes, pure and chaste, 
From hallowed censers swinging. 

Shine dim church aisles on Easter day 
Beneath their serried whiteness, 

And happy children kneel and pray 
Amid the lilied brightness. 


When Easter comes, a merry train, 
The robin, wren, and starling, 
With song and wing are here again, 
And many another darling 
The bluebird and the oriole, 
‘The martin and the swallow, 
“ Away,” they chant, “ with grief and dole, 


Here’s spring, and summer’|] follow ! 


When Easter comes, when Easter comes, 
Then winter's spell is over! 

Erelong we'll hear the elfin drums 
Where bees are deep in clover. 

After we catch the swaying lilt 
OFf winds among the daisies, 

And see the rosecups’ sweetness spilt 


Among the garden mazes. 


When Easter comes, ah! happy day, 
K’en tears like dewdrops glisten, 
When songs climb up the heavenward way 
While angels bend to listen. 
For love and life and joy untold 
Are in the age-long story 
That spells itself on harps of gold, 
And thrills with endless glory. 


Harper’s Young People. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, on Monday evening, a com- 
edy-drama called ‘Friends’ was presented for the first 
time in Boston, by its author, Mr. Edwin M. Royle, and 
an excellent supporting company. ‘The play is a quaintly 
naif creation ; at moments very simple and rightly human; 
at moments melodramatic to what the urban critic feels to 
be an outworn and impossible degree. Its motif is meas- 
urably original, in that it is the unselfish devotion of man 
to man, his friend ; of its incidents, the best worth remem- 
bering are those which portray Bohemian life in a New 
York garret, with all its hardships pluckily borne and all 
its comic mishaps. Writing of this, Mr. Royle is convine- 
ing, and his people are very real and very likable. When, 
however, he introduces us to villainy of the most lurid 
sort, he is not quite so convincing ; 


g; and one scene, planned 
to be breathlessly ‘ intense,’ is only saved from the disaster 
of downright drollery by the fine and powerful acting of 
Mr. Lyon, who, as a crazed opium-eater, bursting periodi- 
cally out from behind mercifully concealing curtains, to go 
into a raving spasm in mid-scene, works to really marvel- 
lous effect with perilous material. The dialogue varies 
from being terse, pointed and natural, to bathos and rather 
coarse—certainly exceedingly crude—comedy. The act- 
ing may be praised almost unreservedly, if we can except 
Mr. Bergman's tigerish glares and ophidian hisses in his 
too malignant moments. Mr. Lucius Henderson—whose 
delightful inpersonation of Albert to the younger Salvini’s 
Monte Christo Boston has not forgotten—scored a double 
triumph, carrying through, with excellent illusion, a highly 
emotional character-réle, and playing with fine effect the 
brilliant pianoforte concerto which is the central feature of 
the second act. 

Next week Miss Julia Marlowe opens: her annual Bos- 
ton engagement, playing ‘The Love Chase’ up to Thurs- 
day, and for the remainder of the week, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 

At the Tremont Theatre, Tuesday night saw the first 
Boston presentation of ‘ America,’ the magnificent spectacle 
which broke all records of success at Chicago ]ast summer. 
It proved the very crown and apotheosis of scenic 
wonders; and it proved something distinctly better ; name- 
ly, a lesson in the illustration of our country’s history, of 
genuine educational importance. Old-world happenings 
lived again; folk whose names are written large on Amer- 
ica’s rolls of honor, stood in counterfeit presentment before 


us. As an entertainment compact of instant, constant tell- 
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, 
ing appeal to ear and eye, it stands supreme among its 


kind. ‘America’ will hold the Tremont Theatre stage 
until further notice. 

At the Boston Museum, the Manola-Mason Company 
concludes to-night its brilliantly successful engagement, 
with a testimonial performance which in itself epitomizes a 
repertoire: an act of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ an act of 
‘Caste,’ an act of ‘ The Queen of Hearts’ and a new, one- 
act play by the Museum's stage-manager, Mr. E. E. Rose. 
Next week the popular farce-comedians, Hallen and Hart, 
in ‘ The Idea.’ 

At the Park Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ still and always 
the dramatic belle of the town, presented her friends, on 
Tuesday evening, with a charming souvenir of her fiftieth 
appearance among them, in a quaint bronze image of the 
smiling pussy that beams from so many bill-boards. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘McCarthy’s Mis- 
haps,’ which has enjoyed a week of successful performances, 
will give place, on Monday evening, to the Howard Athe- 
neum Specialty Company. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Woolen Stocking,’ 
Harrigan’s latest success, Las proved a worthy companion- 
piece, histrionically and musically, to famous ‘ Cordelia’ 
and ‘ Reilly.’ 

At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Milk White Flag’ waves 
for the last time to-night. On Monday comes ‘A Temper- 
ance Town.’ E. G. 8. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 





The April Atlantic Monthly contains several papers 
which ought to be read by all who should be well informed 
on the questions of the hour. Among such papers may be 
mentioned A. Lawrence Lowell’s careful and critical arti- 
cle on the question of popular voting upon laws as at pres- 
ent practised in Switzerland and upon its possible applica- 
tion to this country—The Referendum in Switzerland and 
in America; William R. 
Present Italian Crisis. A brief history of Italy since 1870; 
and Joseph L. Brent’s suggestive paper War's Use of the 
Engines of Peace. Among other articles there are Major 
Eben Greenough Scott’s General Lee during the Cam- 
paign of the Seven Days; Richard Burton’s Nature in 
Old English Poetry; R. Y. Tyrrell's Early Latin Poetry ; 
Olive Thorne Miller’s The Secret of the Wild Rose Path, 
Fiction is well repre- 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s The Oath of Alle- 
giance; and Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s The Windigo; 
also by acontinuation of Margaret Deland’s interesting story 
Philip and His Wife. There are the usual reviews of re- 
cent fiction and other works, and the usual Comment on 
New Books, and the Contributors’ Club. 


and Agnes Repplier’s Opinions. 


sented by 


Mr. Wm. G. James, the publisher of the Sunday Bud- 
get, can give numerous points to many of the older pub- 
lishers of this city. He not only shows great enterprise 
but displays it in attractive and profitable forms. The 
Easter number of the Budget is a publication of which any 
weekly in the country might be proud. It contains thirty- 
six pages and numbers among its contributors sucb men as 
Bishop Lawrence, Col. Thomas L. Livermore, Francis B. 
Sears, Pr »f. Sumichrast of Harvard, Dr. Donald of Trinity 
Richard J. Monks, Sylvester Baxter, Mayor Bancroft of 
Cambridge, and a dozen other well-known people. It con- 
tains, moreover, twenty-five or thirty portraits of Boston's 
prominent business men. It if truly a remarkable and 
most commendable piece of newspaper enterprise. 


Mr. du Maurier refers to the chief charm of Trilby, 
the heroine of his novel now running in Harper's as Tril- 
byness—the indefinable attractive personal quality. The 
Trilbyness of the story increases im the April instalment, in 
which the elements of love-making and opposition to love- 
making are pitted vigorously against each other, and the 
Bohemian life of the Paris Latin quarter becomes very 
Bohemian indeed. 


A question of some moment to the busy man and 
woman of to-day is, how one may obtain a maximum of the 
choicest, most valuable, reading matter at a minimum of 
outlay? An acquaintance with Littell’s Living Age en- 
ables one to answer without hesitation, for it is a magazine 
exactly suited to their need. Fresh, entertaining, instruc- 
tive, paying weekly visits, convenient in size, clearly 
printed, and replete with the choicest gleanings of the for- 
eign literary field, it is the ideal magazine for the families 
of culture and intelligence. It needs to be but known to 
be prized as one of the best educational influences which 
can be introduced into the home. The contents of recent 
issues will maintain the high average which characterizes 
its weekly issues. It is published by Littell & Co., Boston, 
at $8.00 ayear. A specimen copy may be obtained for 
fifteen cents. 

The April issue of Worthington’s sustains the reputa- 
tion gained by previous numbers of this always bright and 
attractive magazine. Its distinctively American tone 


, 


should make it a factor in American education,an influence 
| American home life, where it is eminently fitted 
jenter, being as fresh and clean as it is enjoyable and x. 
| tractive. The leading article for April is one which shoulg 


interest all readers. 


: 
| 


Some Great Libraries of the Uniteq 
States, by S. G. W. Benjamin, treats of one of the mos; 
important influences now shaping the character and destiny 
of the youth of our country. 


It is doubtful whether «, 


the 
pulpit or the press now surpass, or even equal, the jp 
fluence of the public library and the tremendous powe; 
which is quietly but surely wielded by the six thousand 
librarians who are helping to form the minds and guide the 
energies of our people. 


Among the writers of articles in The Popular Scien 
Monthly for April are, the well-known names of Andrew 
D. White, Herbert Spencer, Alfred R. Wallace, James |) 
Dana and Joseph LeConte. Dr. White contributes a 
other chapter in the Warfare of Science series, 


with Theological Teachings regarding the Animals and 
Man. In New Lights on the Problem of Flying, a: 
trated article, Prof. Joseph LeConte discusses some } 


experiments by Professor Langley, and admits that | 


a 


flight is not the impossibility that he has declared it ¢ 


ve 


This number contains also the second portion of Alfred R 


4 


Wallace’s paper on The Ice Age and its Work. Thy 





Thayer’s Some Causes of the} 


system of serial telegraphy invented by Claude Chappe is 
described by Walter Lodian in a fully illustrated art 
The tribute 
Herbert Spencer to the late Professor Tyndall is printed 


| in this number. 
| 


The complete novel in the April number of Lippincott’s 
is The Flying Halcyon, by Colonel Richard Henry Savage, 
author of My Official Wife. It deals with treasure-hunt- 
ing and the rescue of a political prisoner in Sonora, and 


cie 


A Century of the Telegraph in France. 


has three dashing naval heroes, with heroines to match 
| Gilbert Parker’s aérial, The Trespasser, reaches its twelfth 
| Other stories are Captain Patti, by Elia W 
Peattie, who touches upon the Salvation Army, and For 
Remembrance, by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. H.C. Walsh 
explains an interesting experiment in Co-operative House- 
keeping, now being made at Brookline, Mass., and George 
J. Varney writes learnedly of Storage-Battery Cars. I 


chapter. 


Heroines of the Human Comedy, Junius Henri Browne 
contributes a study of Balzac and his feminine characters 
The poetry of the number, besides a thoughtful and beau 
tiful Easter hymn by M.S. Paden, comes from Celia A 
Hayward and Charles Calvin Ziegler. 


Marion Crawford manages to Jestroy several illusions 
in an article on Gods of India which will appear in the 
April number of The Century. In the first place, he says 
that India has been kept alive in the imagination of man- 
kind by a few stereotyped phrases, mainly the inventions 
of extravagantly enthusiastic poets attempting to describe 
scenes they never saw. The fact is, he declares, that 
India has no history worth mentioning until the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest. There is nothing to take hold 
of, nothing that the most ingenious schoolmaster can find 
to teach; and it is therefore not unnatural that most 
people know so little about the country. It will surprise 
many well informed people to learn that the gentle Gav 
tama has no followers in India: that there are no Bud 
dhists at all there. The land is given over to the grosser 
worship of Vishnu and Siva. 


Current History (Buffalo: Garretson, Cox & Co.) has 
now completed. its record of the history of the past four 
years. The information it contains, embracing almost! 
every conceivable live topic of the day, is nowhere else 0! 
tainable in concise and readable form. The connecting 
threads which the reader loses in his perusal of the daily 
papers are here gathered up‘and woven every three months 
into a form which presents a complete bird’s-eye view 
the world’s progress in all departments of activity, concis 
and yet so comprehensive that nothing of weight is los 
and the relative importance of events is preserved. 4 
perusal of the current number, for the fourth quarter o! 
1893, gives evidence of the greatest care bestowed "po 
the work editorially and typographically. Current Hit 
tory is worthy of all commendation and support as # 
authoritative work of reference ; and is especially valuab 
to teachers, lawyers, public men, and in fact all who are!” 
terested in the progress of events around them and in for 
eign countries. It isa valuable handbook of informatio 
designed for every-day use in the home,and as a permane™ 
supplement to all other reference works. 

Mr. George W. Smalley, the New York Tribune's 1“* 
don correspondent, is ewbodying the results of his lo 
contact with public affairs in a series of careful articles 
A paper on the House of Lords, considered from the ©* 
temporary standpoint as The English Senate, is printed 2 
the April Harper’s, and an early number of that maga" 
will contain Mr. Smalley’s reminiscences of Wend 
Phillips. Personal recollections of other distinguish 
Americans will follow. 
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\ WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. Cambridge School, | 
| 


ee 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 
SatuRDAY, Marcu 24. | The Cambridge School is establishel for the purpose 
| making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
} to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 
Lingering labours come to nought. English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it. and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the ‘Resi 
Young people cannot be cultivated masses, and 
therefore the schoo! permits but a smali number in each house, 





es i 
0 | 


Good is best when soonest wrought ; 


Southwell. 


Sunpay, MaAarRcH 25. 


Love Him who, for the sake of love, 
I'non the cross, our souls to buy, 
* | dences. in 


Has died ; and, risen, sits in Heaven above. 





Chaucer. | under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty 

| house to promote their development, 

rhe school building is new, and, being well ventilated and | 

| open to the light and the air on ad/ sides, is cheerful and healih 

| ful | 
Arthur Gilman, M A., is director of the Cambridge School 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 
refinement do not necessarily come 


Many a chance the years beget ; ef the lady ef esebvl 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 

Tennyson. 

lurspay, Marcn 27. 


nerous friendship no cold medium knows; 


iiis oftice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass The 
< with one love. with one resentment glows. second half-year begins February first 
Pope. | 
| 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. |TO THE PUBLIC. 
Pruth hath a quiet breast. 
— fo achieve a professional success, proper trainings is the 
Shake speare } ’ 
first requirement The Union School! offers inducements to 
Puurspay, Marcn 29. earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations | 
becomes an assured success, Our instructors are recognized 


Let us make ourselves a noble name ot Tecan nga | 
; |/ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing | 
With deeds of noble merit. | cuarantees prestige. thereby insuring sought for advancement 


(Charles Mackay. Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor 


our pupils: 


Fripay, Marcu 30 to place 


as understucdies. 
WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING 


It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked 


hou thy part do well, the prize is sure 


\ll shall inherit bliss, who to the end endure. to believe 
Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that 
exactly w hat the Union School professes to do and does 
With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 


Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna 


Chaucer. 
18 





EDUCATIONAL. 





RosTtor Cooking School, | HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 
174 Tremont Street, Secretary Training. 
SECOND TERM | Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 


Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 


cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi-| titting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
ms as teachers or matrons should make early application. | PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several! positions open Young 
Teachers and matrons supplied men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
*— | tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 


erset Street, opp. Boston University 


B° ST 


its new and elegant rooms, St. 
Bay 


Lor Institut2 of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book L[lustration, by pen and 

ih, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
Sotolph Studio Building, Back 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 


to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior 
Jan, 2d, "94. 


Year opens 
M. 8. DEVEREUX For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN,A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. | 


ART SCHOOTL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- | Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
rat Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free c | Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred | Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. 
lollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For | 
circulars address as above. 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
| 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
F. M. COWLES. 


CASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- | 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
mstruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special | 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in | 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting | 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | @xposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
‘appheation. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 

, Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
| believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


| Alps for Teaching Art and History. 
| 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


ol 


published, will be mailed on application to 


countr’ 


THE PRANG 


646 Washington St. 
| 30ston. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East 10th St. 
poate pnt ate New York. 


AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, EaRivAtS Tutoring. 


introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 





Chicago. 


imalined Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and A few students can reeeive private instruction during the | 
Special Tr ‘ : pers " ’ ‘ . ‘ " | 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 


: 


ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more 
| ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter» 
reasonable. Address. 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
warded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. 8c., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


A 
1893. 


[4 COWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty ; 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


prepares an 
For th 
Passed for comfort and health. 


grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general | buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to | quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, | HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc.., Principal 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


|} resular course for 189293 on 


Calendar Free. | 


ml . . | 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a | 
| Series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on| 


151 Wabash Ave. | 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
e higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- | training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in | and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine | 

location | P 


or) 


litary Academy, 


KENYON Mi 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East, 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efliciency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners, 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 


Seventieth year 


| home-like. 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata 


lowae address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

Chis school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
to carry on farms ar gardens either for profit 
ple instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


learn how 


sure, Some 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Weodne 13. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A tine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
Cility. Send tora catalogue. 


GEORGE W. 


C 


siluy, Sept 


Rev. GLLE, President ad Interim. 
OLGATE Academy, 

HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Mth, No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
republabion 


C 


Sept LsUG 

NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Announcement ready in August. For 


Special catalogues 


and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


ix alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousauds of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
| by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet seat 
upon application. 


| JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


| 
= EFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

| Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
| Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
| with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
For programme, address 


of Yale 





| ete. 


. Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


ica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 


'CHicaco Mus 


Catalogue mauied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
| Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
| + 
Mie: Alberti’s Delsarte School.of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

‘To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 

| practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 


An illustratel circular, showing the. subjects thus far | retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 


Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 


| and Day School. 
Circulars. 


vania. 
i31S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 


| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica] 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Good 
than 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
| Kvery branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
| Lilustrated catalogue free. 


BQROAD 


s 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 
d |} 
"He Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
reparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M,. Head Master. 
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A THAW. 
BY P. MCARTHUR. 

The farm-house fire is dull and black, 

The trailing smoke rolls white and low 
Along the fields till by the wood 

It banks and floats unshaken, slow; 
The scattering sounds seem near and loud 

The rising sun is clear and white, 
And in the air a mystery stirs 

Of wintry hosts in coward flight. 


Anon the south-wiud breathes across 
The frozen earth its bonds to break, 
Till at the call of life returned 
It softly stirs but half awake. 
The cattle clamor in their stalls, 
The house-dog barks, he knows not why, 
The cock crows by the stable door, 
The snow-birds, sombre-hued, go by. 


The busy housewife on the snow 
To bleach lays out her !inen store, 

And scolds because with careless feet 
The children track the spotless floor, 

With nightfall comes the slow warm rain, 
The purl of water fills the air, 

And save where roll the gleaming drifts 
The fields lie sullen, black and bare. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


William Waldorf Astor, editor and pro- 
prietor of The Pall Mall Gazette, has been 
elected a member of the Carlton Club. 

Thomas Hardy tells how he once went 
with J. M. Barrie to see ‘Walker, London.’ 
“It was most awkward,” he says. “I 
would laugh at some line or other, and say, 
‘Ah, now that’s good.’ ‘Oh, that’s not 
mine, that’s Toole’s’ Barrie would mourn- 
fully reply.” 

Secretary Morton of the agriculture de- 
partment uses as a crest upon all his pri- 
vate stationery the representation of a tree 
with the injunction beneath, “ Plant trees.” 
He takes pride in the fact that he origi- 
nated Arbor Day. But the granges still de- 
nounce him. 


Although the Court of Austria is com- 
monly known as the most aristocratic in 
Europe, no monarch is easier to reach than 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. _He has cer- 
tain audience days, when any of his sub- 
jects, high as well as low, are permitted to 
call to discuss with him any affairs which 
they choose. At the last reception of this 
kind an old peasant, who wished to secure 
the intervention of His Majesty in a law- 
suit, appeared at the Hofburg with a little 
pig one-month-old in her arms. As she 
entered the palace, the master of cere- 
monies told her she must leave the pig be- 
hind. She insisted upon carrying it, how- 
ever, saying that it was a present for her 
‘good Emperor.’ It was with great diffi- 
culty that the squealing animal was taken 
from her arms. The woman had her inter- 
view, but was obliged, much to her sorrow, 
to carry the pig back to her home. She 
could not understand why His Majesty 
would not accept presents of that kind from 
his subjects. 


The head of N. E. Theodorianites, the 
Greek gentleman now travelling in. this 
country, is an almost exact duplicate of the 
famous Jupiter of Phidias. He has been 
pictured as a pagan god 137 times, once by 
Meissonier. 

Mr. Irving’s son, H. B. Irving, has been 
making a success in London in the part of 
Richard Sheridan. It is said that while 
young and inexperienced, there isa piquant 
charm in all he does. He is a rather hand- 
some boy. 

Mrs. Walter G. Oakman of New York, 
daughter of the late Senator Roscoe Conk- 
ling, has given the Utica Public Library 
nearly 1000 volumes belonging to her 
father’s private library. Many of the books 
are beautifully bound, and comprise a series 
of public documents which could not now 
be duplicated except at great expense. 


As a tribute of the respect in which the 
memory of George W. Childs is held, a 
committee from the New York Press Club, 
of which he was an honorary member, has 
presented Mrs. Childs with a handsome 


heart-shaped memorial plaque of solid 
silver. 


On Queen Victoria's arrival at Florence 
last week, the space around the railway sta- 
tion was crowded with residents and visi- 





tors who had assembled to catch a glimpse 
of the royal party. An immense triumphal 
arch composed entirely of camellias, 
spanned the principal street, and through 
this the Queen and her party were driven 
amid the cheers of the crowds who lined 
the driveway. All along the route from the 
station to the villa, thousands of people 
cheered as the party passed, and hundreds 
of kodacs were levelled at the occupants of 
the royal carriages. 

In his address on the negro question in 
Philadelphia the other evening, Professor 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, Ala., 
himself a negro, related an amusing anéc- 
dote to illustrate how in the Ethiopian mind 
religion is often divorced from morality. 
“ An old darkey,” he said, “ arose recently 
in one of the Southern prayer-meetings and 
exclaimed: ‘Brethren and _ sistren, I’ve 
been having a drefful time since last we 
were together. I’ve been chawing hard 
bones and swallowing bitter pills. I’m 
afraid I’ve broken every one of the Ten 
Commandments, but, thank the Lord, I 
haven't lost my religion!’ ” 

The late George G. Lobdell, the car- 
wheel manufacturer of Wilmington, Del., 
bequeathed an annuity of $500 each to 
seven religious, educational and charitable 
institutions in that city, which is to continue 
as long as Mrs. Lobdell survives. The an- 
nuities are then to cease and each institu- 
tion receive a gift of $5,000 from his estate. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
Episcopal, of the diocese of Central New 
York, will be appropriately celebrated in 
Syracuse on April 8. 

Here is one of the few good 
which are also true 


stories, 
about the late Jay 
Gould: When Mr. Gould was a young man, 
in a New Jersey town, he was taken 
violently ill, and a lady undertook to see 
him through. He never forgot it, and 
when any of his old friends of former days 
came to see him—and his office door 
always had the latch-string outside for such 
—he was wont to ask after this particular 
woman. She had an adopted child, mar. 
ried and living in the far West, and the 
lady, when she became old, resolved upon 
seeing her, and after a year’s privation, 
saved enough money to make the journey. 
Mr. Gould happened at the last moment to 
learn of her scheme, and posthaste passes 
were collected for the whole distance there 
and back, and mailed her, without a word 
ofcomment. The old lady could not sleep 
for three nights, for the special wonder as 
to how Mr. Gould had learned of her in- 
tended trip. 

Two Oriental rulers will visit Europe 
this year—the Khedive of Egypt and the 
Shah of Persia. The freedom of London 
will be conferred upon the Khedive. The 
Shah will be in Berlin in July, much to the 
regret of the Emperor, it is said, and go 
thence to London. The visit of the Per 
sian monarch is an expensive luxury, as 
many European rulers have found to their 
sorrow. 


Steps are being taken by the Episcopa- 
lians of Philadelphia to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Ozi William, Whitaker, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, which will occur 
on October 15. Bishop Whitaker was 
born in New Salem, Mass., May 10, 1830, 
and was graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, in 1856. 

Hull House, the first social settlement in 
Chicago, was founded in September, 1839, 
by Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen G. 
Starr, who rented for the purpose a large 
old-fashioned house near the corner of 
South Halsted and Polk sts., in a neighbor- 
hood which is the centre of a large foreign 
population. The object of the two women 
was to live among these people, make them 
their friends, and interest and entertain 
them. The settlement has become a potent 
educational influence, and the work has 
grown so greatly that two additjonal build- 
ings have been erected and several others 
leased for the use of the various depart- 
ments. One of the notable offshoots from 
Hull House is the Jane Club, which occu- 








pies alarge building around the corner. The 
club was founded by Miss Addams, but is 
now managed entirely by the working girls, 
who conduct it on the plan of co-operative 
housekeeping. The work thus begun and 
fostered by Miss Addams and Miss Starr 
is in the best sense charitable, though the 
word ‘charity’ is one they particularly dis- 
like. 

It took the late Dr. William F. Poole 
seven or eight years to get through Yale 
College. He entered in 1842, but after his 
freshman year was obliged to leave college 
to earn money to continue his course, and 
he was not graduated until 1849, when he 
was twenty-eight years old. While in vol- 
lege he was made librarian of a literary 
society owning 10,000 volumes, and thus 
the character of his life work was decided 
by accident. By indexing this library in a 
new way he showed his peculiar fitness for 
work of that sort. 

The fund for a statue of Gounod at Paris 
has reached 103,000, and will be augment- 
ed by a Gounod festival at the opera dur- 
ing May. ‘The statue by Mercie will stand 
in Monceau Park, Formigé supplying the 
pedestal. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conse- 
crated two new missionary bishops at Lam- 
beth the Rt. Rev. Henry Eving- 
ton, who goes to Japan, and the Rt. Rev. 
Herbert Tregwell, who goes to Western 
Equatorial Africa. 


Palace 


Colonel McClure of The Philadelphia 
Times, who has been seriously jll for a long 
time is on the way to a complete recovery. 
He will spend several weeks at Atlantic 
City, after which he will 
duties. 


return to his 


Charles Detaille, the French artist who 
died last week in Paris, was brother of the 
celebrated painter of militaryssubjects, but 
his own specialty was horses in every sort, 
and he gained a great reputation by paint- 
ing racers. He built a large studio on the 
avenue of the Grand Army, especially for 
the display of comfort. 
Charles Detaille had painted almost every 
thoroughbred on the French turf, and all 
the winners for many years. He also had 
done a great number of hunting parties and 
mail-coach pictures, with fashionables on 
the box, and several portraits of men and 
women on their favorite horses. In the 
painting of dogs, also, he was noted. He 
was only about forty years old, and died of 
pulmonary consumption. 


his subjects in 


Look out for cheap substitutes! Beware 
of new remedies. Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
has stood the test for nearly fifty years. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remecizs. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing .Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., ‘Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 





Money for Women, 


I read with interest Mrs. Williams's ac- 
count of what she did in the silk culture. 





There are not many avenues open to women 
for work, and it should be the duty of all | 
to let what they have done be known for | 
the benefit of others, so I will tell what I] 
did in the plating business. I saw in an} 
old newspaper that Mrs. Wells had made | 
money plating gold, silver and nickel. I} 
did as she suggested and sent to H. F.| 
Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, and obtained 
one of their $ Lightning Platers. It came} 
in perfect order, and I sold two the same 
afternoon tu neighbors of mine for $10 
apiece, making $10 by the transaction, and 
have got nearly $25 worth of plating to do. 
Why should any woman complain that her 
lot is a hard one, when such chances are 
open to her sex? Any one can obtain cir- 


culars from the above firm, and do as well 
CARRIE JONES. | 


as I have done. 


Chandler & Co. 


EASTER 


DUCHESSE GLOVES 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit. 


Reasonable Prices. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER STREET, 


BOSTON, 


j 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES n 






21.537 527.35 
eld $1,666,635 vA] 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 
ANNUAL Casi distributions are paid upon a 
policies. 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cas 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to whi 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application tothe Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu 
ally require the services of a Funera! Director 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability, 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepareé 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu 
nerals after approved modern methods in 4 

uiet professional manner and would _ respect 

ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. aile, 

ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof 
F. A. , Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon 
H. S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 5 Lee 
Esq., E Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 





AGENTS $75 4 WEEE 
——— 
Using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Theme 
ern method, used iu & 
to plate new goods. Plates ¢ 
J j silver, nickel, etc 
Pieveiry, radie ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine oui 
agents; different sizes; siwsyt 
jready; no battery: no toy: » 
¥ experience; no limit to plates 
; @ great money 


Va pdend ; mak-t 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 









John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton 92° 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approve’ 
style of suburban architecture ; substantia) 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate’ 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of th 
most refined and agreeable people: coo! in sum. 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam a™ 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land cop 
stantly increasing in value, very little rea” 
cash is uired to purchase these delight 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase my 
may run for a long time at a very low rate. ¢ 

HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq.. Room 6, Bosto® 


rl AT, PEOPLE 


reduce yourweigh! PEs 
LY from 12to 15 pounds amon). ~ 
STARVING or 


'* ee 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


nY MARGARET KE. SANGSTER. 


rirl is very poor; 
les, she finds, she can scarce en 





4 lear, she has piaythings plenty 
ny as two-and-twenty, 
tH arks and picture. books, 
3 g pretty whereve! she looks 
t e time she’s puzzied to know 
— with the wonderful show, 
es two-ard-twenty, 
: with her various toys a-plenty 
| x s very rich, 
W ido ike a perfect witch, 
4 hairand a bit of del, 
4 é recked cup on the cioset shell 
~ play with only a row of pins 
4 ardens, arks and inns, 
eI ‘ i er chubby tinwers sma 
4 é isKsS for a to ita 
’ her the fairies stras 
ruglts eve LY 
} h littieg 
1 be if in Time's } 
ips Not change piaces, 
se Of @ac ers fa 
} " ther could something e, 
\ nake the ch l life sweeter 
I e and both co l share 
. g ther had to spare 
Harper's } ig I 
“MISS NELLIE.” 
HN CAPERS GILBI 
From Romance. 
You tree big gals wanter h’ar dat ol 


story about you mar, ‘gain, does you ? Aunt 
done tol 


Peggy ole you dat story, tell I t'ink 
des sick to deff of it. But. law! I 
es same can’ ‘fuse you, same leck | 
r co fuse you mar anyt’ing, my Miss 
1¢ So I reckon I'll hatter ’ lige yo 
s las 
W de war is ( de war is obe 
Yank Shten at Lor a. \ sir 
S Is Lord bless ‘em fer it t 
Say de bes’ days | ever Set wus ce 
e-war days, en de bes’ fren’s I eber 
wus my wnite people S 
O iuser bought me off ole Colonel 
rs, en fotch me right hur, en sot me 
down to stay. Iwas to be Miss Nellie nig 


ger,en 1 wus brung up long side er dat gal 
e es white. 
Miss Nellie wus de onliest chile what her 


mar had. 


Us wus de bigges’ bugs in dis whole 
country, fer ole mauser, he run in de ligis- 
lature, en den somet'ing nudder up to 


ngton, whar he went and stay awhile ; 
miss she up en went en Miss Nellie, 
too, fer a little while. 

I know one t’ing, ole mauser nigger stan’ 
roun’ him 


same leck blackbirds in a field; 


se Lord, he ain’ know he own nigger 

“ e shum (see ‘em ). 
Us had de fines’ house en kerriage en de 
g ppin’est horses. De cyarpets stan’ 


ke f ed fer walk on, en lor! de cur- 


s,en de pictures, en de niggers sailin’ 
rour ey libery, en dey aprons white es 


Snow. 


stmas come, de house wus pack ! 





Se er egg-noggin’, en tableauin’, en 
en horseback ridin’, en candy- 
ley had gwine on all de time: en 

S i lay-out, hit fair makes my mouf 

w et! That house was same es a 
wid de youn’ people er runnin’ in 

er t, wid dey frolickin’, en Miss Nellie 

a de gang, en ole miss en mauser 

= es I sets down all alone by my- 
sé 1 study, en my heart fair cry 
out in’ fer de good ole days before de 

WwW 

ir hit come en fotch misery en 
Miss ¢ wus des’ sixteen when de war 
b n dey warnt no puttier gal no- 

W young missis. 

: is put me in mine er one er dees 

\ vhat grows out in de woods; en 

nded! Dere warnt nothin’ too 

6000 to give Peggy, en all de finery come 

nght d ; en when ole Sandy Claw come, 


"SSy never wus to git left. 
W il, Ge war hit come, en ole mauser wus 
call 
>; 
. I t'ink de werry day ole mauser left dat 
Ouse ole miss heart broke; dat endurin’ all 


dem four year of the war, dat good lady 


was a-pinin’ en a-dyin’; fer she seem ter et 


to yul 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


no more. 


. 1 
i how ole 


out, en sai mauser had git kilt de 
knowed how it wus gwine ter en’ from de * before de skirmis! s when he 
fuss. En ebery time ole mauser would | wus so ome ow s dk 
come home on a furlong en go ‘gin, ole | wus c n’ | it way otch he 
miss heart would seem to sink lower e1 poor dea ri oO 
ver | rv day. wid her face more pale lL) ca oO ‘ ist 1e! to lay 
! sn ! ly, ole miss’d git de ) ter 1 dq ll “em, dey t < him 
ipers rea ( S, ¢ ( le bes’ company-roo) 
ve tank Cre ise il 1 
Wi . St Ow \ } la <now 
Vus ( \ \ ) ] i] W { or nud I 
i! ( try ( ryt W s,. en I 
\ s i i r I l Ss | or } 
\ | ever wus saw But ol ss () ! r\ ( ‘ ( 
) as \ ; \ r St I I ci¢ i } 1 mm ) 
WV 0 T ( S oO t 
LD) rs | wil S 
warnt mn \ l to 
La ~~] i i tit he { | ‘ \ 
oO oO x p e fry 
_ \\ 
\ Net ‘ 
| - ant 
é ‘ 
ver ¢ ry en t I day Ol 
{ 
| 
+ ‘ >) { l¢ 
‘ ‘ t< ~ ) a) tit l i 
1 me o fer , y \\ 
comes Peoples dat wus atime in d te 
worl De werry sun seem ter rise pale in 1O, S Y \ i 
de skies dat day, en I know hit muster sot 1) Y id laid de o ri 
paler den it riz News wus brung dat d white sheet ( r him: ¢ 
Yankees wuz marchin’ ire nah | straight up to de bed en | up d ‘ 
straight ter Columbia, a-fighten es dey | look for de lo t r 1) | ! 
come Dat wus de fuss news Den news |-swayed ir 
( dat d lg t Oo ¢ ros | ( ail ) ( 
W I I i Sh sh i elore I 
‘ it ‘tore i wi mout fer ! 
‘ { 
¢ I I 1 
drap tei l n t 
Know own na | me toge ler ¢ 
Well, “bout noon-time dat day, ole 1 iw Wall ler cl | 
call us in her room, en atter she shet t jm en rrow } I to t oO 
de door, she kneel down en pray wid ul | mor 
her heart dat de Lord in His infam is | Well, « ! ho l \ 
mercy would teck care ot us in de nour of | Ol | SOO ( iO en ate wi Id 
dessolution en trouble, en bring ole mauser | be ttin’ off, or de é k ] mel ) 
back safe en soun’. dey git in dere cyart, en rid otf, en w 
Den she rise up, en Miss Nellie run en} lif’ alon 
fole her arms aroun’ her comfortin’-lik« Bimeby ole aunt Manda come in, e1 
en buss out cryin’ en sobbin’ like her heart| lay ole miss out side en side wi ( 


break. Atter a while, 
on, 


door en steps out in de passway; en ‘fore 


would do, she sort 


calm en ole miss git up, en open dé 


you could er snap your eyes, she kinde 
stop en exclaim-out like, en den, sech a 
shriek es brung en flop down on de flo’, 
limp same like she bin a rag. 

Masters! hit seem like d_ vowels of 


wrath urin out on 
run en kotch | 
tell Miss Nellie coul 

1 


Ccigse 


wus a-p¢ us dat day! | 


hilt 


en sne Wus 


ole cr ol miss en 
l git d 
behin’, a whoopin’ en holle rin’. 
h up kinder 
Lord, I let ole 
fer 


ere ; 


when I seed her fet short, | 
look, en I cla’ ter 


back on ter flo’, ker floy 5! 


miss drop 
rT 
it 


Fl 
seem ilkK¢ 


my tongue wus froze, en my legs wus stiff, 


en a kinder cloud had crope over my eyes. 


Den it all come roun’ agin’ slow-like; en | 
seed Miss Nellie kneelin’ down, holdin’ her 


mar’ he ad, en lookin’ like she seen a g} ost: 


I seed ole miss stretch out on the flo’ like 

dead; en | seed what had brung her dere. 
Two mens wus a-coming’ up de front 

walk a-totin’ somet’ing, what wus stret 


out on a kinder board, what dey had fotch 
in de cyart, what wus hitch out at de gute. 
hat 
mens come in en sot dey burden down, en 


stan’ en look kinder 


I ain’ had to ask w itwus when de 


wkerd-like. I 


say nothin’, nobody ain say nothin’, but | 
knowed; I knowed What wus kivered up 
under dat cloff; but I bin speechless, Miss 

| 


Nell 
less. 

Turreckly, de 
down, en pull off de cloff, en dere wus ole 


ie wus speechless ; de mens wus speech 


do, one of mens stoop 


mauser lyin’ cole in death, wid de blood a 
stainin’ all he breast! 

I look at Miss Nellie, en ef I wus t 
tell Jedgement Day, I neber is to 
look on her face! 


her, she throwed up her arms to the skies,| de whole thing, come a chargin’ in; 
en fall ober, en bury her head on her mar, | way he ¢ 








her up] 


we sont uncle Peter off to 


word to ole Miss alline at de village ten 
mile off; en atter dat we sot down en wait 
en see what more wus gwine ter come 

ies I sot dere, | wuza-thinkin’. De bibl 
Say how “He move in His mischievo Va 
His wonder to reform ”; but hit seem to m 
like de good Lord muster hide Hisself dat 
lay, en couldn’t see nur hear; fer ef H 
coulder seed dat por chile on her knees b 
dat bed a-wrastlin’ wid de n ry in he 
heart, tearin’ o her putty hair, en a 
gin’ Him to let her die too, He'd 1 come tl 
her sho. 

Dat wus de longe day I ¢ I 
Dis ’bout dus’ 1 hur de niggers a-whoopi 
!en a-hollerin’; en I look out, en, mast 
de whole face of de yearth wus kivered wid 
Yankees! Dey wus sam like sina 
In ’fore you coulder count ten, de house 


| no spot on‘dat whole } 


wus pack fum top to bottom, en nere warnt 


ylantation, ‘pear like, 


dat dere warnt one er dose blue coat 

In, lor! de fuss di id! 

I wus so Skeered tell I des had to f 
down en holler ; en sicher tearin’ upstairs es 
dey had; en a whole tu’n of ’em pop right 
in pun-top us ! 

Mighty soon, do, de mens ed how it 
wus, en i¢ K1 ide iwea ich n oO 
all tu’n rour en | Bi SO i 
peared like dey wus drunk right, en 

’ ] l 
Sta up en 100K. 

Den one s “"’Pear like de rot a 

funeral gwine on in hur,” en buss out 


laughin’. 


When |] in dat dis¢ 


ir him speak on 
temptious way, my hair riz,en I wns 
‘bout ready to shy a shoe at he head; when 
hur come a big fuss outside de door; en a 


An’ ’fore { could git to| young man, what seem to be kinder boss of 


en de 


lid scatter dem mens wus a cau 


| en sich a-moanin’ es she had I neber want | tion! En when he had cleared de room, he 





, ’ | 
Den one of de mensspoke 


11 


step ober to Miss Nellie en say so kind- 
like 
Madam, kin I help you?” 
En s raise up, en look at him wid her 
putty eyes > tulle! sel en Say 
I's pass all help now; see, you done 
tuck I oc Den she lif’ up de sheet en 
yw | di 1 all but drap on de 
flo’! Lord bless dat man Ll 'said it den in 
1 ul en I say it ergin to-day Lord 
n in dis worl’, en teck him home to 
le when he dic In de big black cloud 
( rou “ t wu hengin’ ober us, he 
( ilk r to shine in de darkn« SS, en 
| if fru Lord bless him, I say 
wid my la retl fer he stood a frien’ to 
F it 
er de lo ;> time he stood en look at 
po dd peoples, en den he spoke 
\I mM, iy, * we has brung you 
r d ( ue kin tell; but 
| re my life dat fru 
| L be add to your cup 
rin *! Den he tu’n roun’ en went 
| ( | cro} » de winder en look en 
tandin’ wid all he mens 
ow dere wus a 
) ) vhat had all her 
d roun’ her, en he wuz 
t i k Dey warnt to 
nothir ndat place cep somethin to 
{ d varnt to burn nothin’, en dat de 
nan vibrate dat law would git hisself 
Den he come down a peg, en say es 
( i¢ knowed dey wus all too brave en 
) ter harm a ‘fenceless gal. 
t ill got to whoopin’ en holterin’, 
ra 1 den, atter awhile, be come 
V fie d put a uard roun’ 
1 1 thin I rwinter git ais 
| { ‘ nt it by dem dead 
| i rt roKken il, speakin’ 
La daylight, en 
i tr into a kindet tu 
up rhe tuk en writ 
{ \ to o th young 
n it tter, he march otf wid 
when ¢ sun wus vittin’ 
1 
Well, des a little atter sun-up, en I had 
7 i¢ off to bed, Unker Peter 
i lole \ ; Calline, en dere hit wus 
ting we knowed atter Miss Cal 
ott thi time, en brung back, 
i vellie a-ravin en pitchin’ 
ver, tell we couldn't hardly hole 
her in de bed 
i fer | $ aller her par en mar 
lay inde grabe dat chile wrastle wid 
ell lLme en ole Miss Calline en Aunt 
la n n’ night da en when she 
CO back to If he wus dat change 
yuldn’t er kne dher. ‘Thin, tell you 
0 fair fru her! en all her putty 
uir cut off. It wus nigh three month 
ore r coul eben cl iwl roun’ cd house 
W ( i l to co her to live ler it 
| lil i int | to die sho nuff. 
| a | *T will gi her de let- 
ter what de man writ,” en ebery day I say, 
~ 
o better not bring dat night back to her 
min t 
But o da vhen she wus a-lyin’ on de 
lounge, quiet-like, 1 got it out en gin it to 
ner 
It izht den, det ; a sorter shine in 
ae W i ie read it, en | seed a little 
’ l out, what she picked up en put on 
her fingei d it wus a Frien’ship-ring, 
en de! 1 Sal ow e mus’ ‘wear it tell he 
con ach 
It urn’t long atter dat ‘fore she wus 
) i el ik a } 
j ris to jorgit one ) in’ bout six 
me atter dat da { in de summel 
tim dis ye dus VI ellie wus 
1 ulkin’ 0 in ¢ nhowel ird Dn de 
s tes’ flower det is, wid her white 
di tr: 1 on de gt en her little 
snort irl Wil in de wind; wid 
on aller re pin ier belt, when 
h r come 1 h I | i aown de big road, 
en fet p right at o gate; en de man 
lighted en con ilkin’ in I-n bless your 


it soldier-man 


wusu't th: 


dis es big as life, en fine as a 


heart, if it 


1 Thal 

young 
} ] 

come DacCk, 


fiddle ! 
\ 
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When Miss Nellie seed him, hit seem like | b1 o pieces the existing surroundings tary, Mr. Asquith. Tennant is a very 'FOR CHOICE MILLINERy 
t ‘ . . 
all de light what had gone a-followi |of Po 1 was night or chaos, by which | accomplished and int ve tual girl, is de- 
1 . ‘ ; . ; Go ) 
sun what had sot, come back, en git ! enter to space voted to music and pictures, and is an adi 
eyes | | ( ited t heavens—three in | excellent horse-woman. Mr. Asquith isa M . A M D | 
She run to meet him, en gin hi’a bof het iber, differi numerically frot the | widower of forty-two. iSS ' . OWS ey, 
han’s; en he kneel down en kiss dat gal} Hebr lege i place for themselves 
han’s same like she bin a queen to dwel the earth to be their foot-| TWO WONDERFUL PAINTINGS. Cy 
Een dere ain’ no prodigal on ¢ rcom stool Vext t created the sun, moon i@r 
, ; ter isp! nites 
back what got a bigger lay-out den dat a star ind a host of a ls or spirits, to An Easter Display Which Unites a 
‘ . , Ideal and the Practical. 
young man had. Enright dere he tuk up,| minister to them. Last of all they create 
7 ll he } ; " } 1 } | r " The I ister opening ol the Atkinsor Fur 
. > l wd t a el } t »¢ ) ry ) oO " " 
we oe COWS COUT, CR Married CA eg: Ces OC ’ nishing Company at its Washington street 
deem back he ring the ft ! made of red eart ind t establishment is so thi gy entirely new for ee caemeemmmmmenmmeeel 
Miss Nellie wus my young mi s "for | of t oO i head of whit Bosto Itisa free art exhibition on a} < 
war; en she my my missis now; en right la ( re tfromt four g | ial S soit Shae S two immense Can- | “es , 
s fro oted I n artists 
. . ‘ | ‘ ] the ‘ Le ( W ne t ( rt 4 
by dat chile I means t j t ica of | to this artistic commercial aA Ai 
me or her, one. i ol read the thre OCS | get is t is made ; ‘ — » = ro 
; ay ‘ : : as aes ‘ 606 WASHINGTON STREET 
When dat young man tuck M Nelli reat » it ind called on it to ficant Easter ( ’ 
. ‘ dove oat i 
he tur k Miss N¢ lhie nigger; an dat ) I i t iv \l I ves . I Opposite the Park Theatre, Boston. 
: : ' 1 irl S 
come part de year us Ii\ ;tode New Yor wards t i ‘ ( ire 7 vv ‘ 
I V i ast 
en part de year right her to old | K\ one Oo ! ) \ | rt for is displaved om the : : 
I aes | rtf re is played ff . rt Mourning Goods Always on Hand. 
owamp; en yonder my Miss Nel t l two | t ol a i top to tl ott of the store vit new 
at de window oO I I : rt ; : i te oiey of pasine : EUROPEAN PARTIE 
iin’ call you ; ' os Meggitt, , an a parlor S, 
an I a f t Tree n the W rid r al } rin irom one 
t t ] dy ind 1 under the management of 
The Number of Noah’s Animals rl rgest ti " ' ; dpm! oM M. D. FRAZAR, “a 
in ky | | ’ rti that ¢ I ody wants at the price RS. “ 
A « " | ‘ ‘ ; " { t T ) wants to pa . 7 : 
As far back ‘ ' ' 1d or ar : ae at at the on . 70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 
writes \ dre { ‘ . : t 
writes Andrew LD. W , lhe larger « 
Science Month! { t ‘ ] t ‘ ' “ s is ( ! it tor the} Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of 60 days, $ 
had begun to « er I 1 It sures 13x12 feet, and | sail from Boston by the fine steamship a é 
’ 1 { < ; lh? or Y | ‘ e + aes 
serious than an t t t gang Cunard I , ) te , . % 
. r } I icK st a, | N res our, 47 days, § : “ EY 
them, More and ore t { ' t ‘ t < , e} . Gaul. a last the 47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $%« 
number of different species was far greater | the it firure of asemi-nude Roman captive woman |: 1il from New York by the Steamer “ Spaart 
than the world had hitherto imagin | the onarchs of tl I ( 1 soldier has evidently been | Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line 
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Greater and greater had become the ol Mariposa m tikee teenetere & strugg g with the giant Gaul, who has los July 7. 
lifi aed ; ; ’ | I ages my . his horse. upon whose flanks he rests his Send at once for circulars and references 
( ( ny a | S ) ' ‘ ry ‘ + H ' 1 ~ } 
Wmnculty in cone iving t t ot these iW A om} I t st pin row < knee. as es eks to drag down his antago- 
numerable species, each had been sy lally | Norw in | to be the mast af som nist 
1 | ° ee 
created by the Almighty hand, that each | great ra ' As t rhe contrast of sex in anatomy, the vivid 
had been brought before Ad . by ra ; : nad is coloring, \ d vital trects 5 
: : : { ¢ est contes man with man, are not h : 
Almighty to be named, and that each other relaborated, but keenly consistent and | BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWS 
vel ra a. It cCeny OnS t i < 
couple S$ or in sevens, had en it red by ilanced From Cunard Wharf, East Boston 
Noah into the ark But the diff lties | | | 10 f , P [his work is located on the first, or din-| Catalonia . .March 24, April 28, qaune 2, July 
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my f try ] f ‘Y ap i . ) ’ 
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to those raised \ | ( tt t ol | | - “ ’ ; - 
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i ] 1 whos mas ° , ; 
animals : | V pict I I | \ re 1S ~ ig Steamers from New York every Saturday 
I:ven in the first days of the | ‘ ' lated by hidder First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cal 
had aroused seri , ' t and abc : t st s out with aimost $35 and upwards, according to Steamer and 
: ’ ves ( ~ . location. Steerage at low rates. 
ir. the great mind of St. A t} { A ets ssive picture. and of a Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotlar 
; ) ) X eng . y 7 ’ + nant 
City of God he had stated the dif t , t « ) fer “= iracter., is Favretto’s For freight or passage apply at company's 
" . \ : 1 office, 0Y State St, 
follows: “ But there is a question t 1 } ! t of Christ,’ which is shown 4 LEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
. . | ate ; . ‘ER lor furni ALEAAL 4iv SLATE ALY, AQUCUS 
these kinds of beasts, which are neither | ward t rat ' ' r the canopy light on the parior turn " 
| . ure fleor It} canvas measures nine teet 
tamed by man, nor spring fre é | Ind F , = ; , : 33 
. : : . At mb iCKS len by six in height, and is a remark 
like frogs, such as wolves and others of tha were at that rais I 1 very ly effective religious work by an artist well 
sort, as to how they could find t rima Iden n S were t 4 es. | knoWn among the Salon exhibitors of Paris, 
; ; ay ; nal nat he ithfu » hur 9 
way to the islands after that flood which | sa; a tn, anak hd of Yale seiilac aie \ small band of the. ang ng! are hurrying “ a 5 
destroyed every ] thi ‘ ; Rees gre aie te away at sunset, bearing the body of their 
: a iving hing not yi \ | ‘ oat Pies } 1 . ouek . P 
y living thing not preserved | attentions. | but | Id in this| master to the tomb. The coloring is bril-| VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK. 
. _ y ‘Y } } , ; } } | ’ , " - . 
in the ark. Some, indeed, might be | section. we tray d toward Baker ( t liant, the drawing easy, the poses “grat eful 
thought to reach islands by swimming, in| Ore.. thr . country entirely denuded | 2nd possible. There is Mary, the mother, Made and Guaranteed 
‘tin 1 ron erie ith Salome, and 
case these were very near; byt son lands | of timbe nt f } - ,. {in her agony of grief, wit , Fi Ww . 
d | , . ) I X it \ \ I OLTONWOOUS , 1 c 
| = oe ps. Hn Le ‘the where ork- 
are so remote from continental lands that | ’ t \ ' . ( ‘ ¢] >] | Ma igdalene, adorned with the glory of her as to it and 
‘ ae Neier, Q ways to the Baker] fair hair. The face of John is pale and hi 
eC ) ] » tl 1 foy ° . : . c 4 . 
it does not seem possible that any creature | County line we came to an opening in the| worn, but it is the face of an_ enthusiast, mans Ip. 
could reach them by swimming It is not | | Beak ate ociies? who sees beyond the present. The event is P 
6 7 * SEscere, *}TrOCKS, about wide enougn tor our wagons ;. ee 2 ~ H Dp . - . 
in incredible thing, either® that some 3 I +) , , -,» y — .} one of pathos and artistic Pe 2 iration, and | FROM s$20.00 ro 8: 35. 00 
: 'Sy » that SON inlito go rough, and on either side loomed | 4 nei ns 1 l t the 
: ‘ sas 1 ; escription cannot adequ y set forth the 
mals may have been captured by precipices 500 and 600 feet high. The crev itur ‘ rrouping and x to. city of this| We Mandile Only imported Coods. > 
. " | ‘ > nature * Uping an $1 i 1 
taken with them to those lands w t lasse was a it fifteen miles long. and ati small procession in the final scene of the S 
intended to inhabit, in order that they | } stto the: t of the trail. we fo grea it hep a 694 Washington S 
. | " , 7 7 ‘ ] +) s¢ ¥ | 7" r . > 
might have the pleasure of hunting, and it | 4 m Fol eetrified tree at of differ i pi that seen will never | Take Elevator. 
> ; or pt le tu S Ol differ for n ze art the memor 
‘ ae Sie tie! a eT e fo vott 1, but w the memory, 
cannot be denied that t transi may t ixhts and sizes and, like some sweet furnish con-} T 
have been accomplished through the ager \ ‘In their midst on the ground lav a mo stant food for tl imagination ‘One Good urn. 
of angels, commanded or allowed to per-Ister t somewhat imbedded in the soil It is a liberal education in art to visit the ee 
1: »” j ’ ie rae , ve sf 1 nartmer hj , . > ’ ~ N| ‘4 
form this labor by God. | It was complet ly = trifi d avis aie +) litt rent dey artments ol this artistic store, A CHRISTMAS STORY 
ly 55 Soe See eh ee ee eee fil d as it is with ideal, as well as practical, anata 
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c ‘ . : ‘ . +s as ‘ UU cian ; <4) . ial _ - whi te 
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oO th tm V ULI ¢ en > . . Sy , 
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* past, as witnesses of a better creed id aS | tric rings its natural app arance was 
— | . he la} smnwuliet?e f ¢ ) } 4 sa 
specimens of the archaic sim] ty OF the) handsomer than any dressed marble ot | S 
o re an litions. th ve hard . as F Ne SS 
language and traditions, they a1 araly 1 mosai 1 ever have seen, and we all ex AYLOR | PaCCeRaNS TP 
telligible to the Hawaiian of the present . + oh ae SN 1] ’ 
5 . t . ressed the opinion that it would make a TT 
i. : : ‘ i } id make a | 
rhe ancient Hawaiians at one tim € SR a er EP Se ae, are CALL & TU LZ 
; ' wonderfully beautiful floor and interior fin a y | 
ieved in and worshipped a Trinity called | jsh fo ees yee 
t ed | ish for some grand building. TAILO 
Kane, Ku and Lono, equal in nature, but ‘I don’t often tell this story because peo- Cuaranteed PURE 69 
distinctive in attributes: the first was co ] » not believe it. but I could go to th - 7 Spring Styles <nd Designs 
id itl e rl ad pie do not believe it, but could goto the Uniform in QUALITY. | < 
sidered the superior. hey formed a triad | place n sthonut tl ] 1] 7 
: te piace now without the least trouble a 
commonly referred to as Ku-Kan-Akahi-litl | point out thic 1 MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without NOW READY. 
ne . ‘ point out this wonder. a trace of Fusel Oil. 
‘ ~ 4 ne e th } 
Ku — for ‘alone, oe | NOT soldia bulk orby measure, Always in Sealed 
lished. They were all jointly worshipped Miss Margot Tennant, the brilliant young bottles. Bewareofi mitations and refiled bot les. 
under one grand and mysterious name, and, Englishwoman who is said to be the origi SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- ' 
° np 


existed from 


and 


} } 
aarKness. 


eternity, from before 
time of 


will these 


chaos, from the 
act of their 


By an 


BOSTON 











nal of ‘ Dodo, 


to be won by one of her many 


CO 


has at last permitted herself 


suitors. 


gods dissipated or | is to be married in June to the Home Se 


MMONWEA LTH. © 


She 
cre- 


MARCKi 24, iy, 
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LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
| REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. | 
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THE GREATEST MONEY M AKING INVESTMENT OF THE AG E | 


Capital, $500,000—Par Value, $1.00. 


PHN N OC rs 
Battery Electric Light and Improvement Co. 


(THE PARENT COMPANY. 
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RoyvALTY COMPANIES. PATENTS ALLOWED Mr. PENNOCK 





2 i k Company of Connecticut, Rhode Island, | No. 1.— Underground Conduits for Telegraph 

4, nt, New Hampshire and Maine. and Telephone Wires 

, wk Electric Railway Co. of New York. No. 2 Underground Conduits for Powerf 

> enock Electric Railway Co. of New Jersey Electric ¢ ents 

Pe k Electric Light and Railway Company No.3.—Improvement in Electrolyte Com 
f issachusetts. po ls 

Pe ~ x Electric Company of Alabama. No. 4 Automatic Current Regulator 

Pe wk Electric Company of California. No. 5 Voltagwe Distributor. 

Pet «k Electric Railway and Light Co. of Ga 

. SEVERAL OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTS 

OTHER COMPANIES FORMING. PENDING ums 
Oftices of the Company Peoria, Ill., Atlanta, Ga.. Riverton, N. J. 


Chicago, Boston, Bridgeport, Conn,, New York, Rochester, N. Y. 


What the Pennock System can do. 





rhe Pennock Electric Light System can compete with gas at five cents a thousand feet. It 
ice 1,000 Incandescent Electric Lights cheaper than th lynamo can produce oo li 

rhe Pennock System can put 20 horse power in a boat and deliver 100 horse power! ves, 200-hoise 

ov ut the propeller shaft. THINK OF IT! The Pennock Electric System can furnish the 
r $1 an hour,to run 1,000 Electric Fans, furnishing a cool breeze to every room ina hot 


something Greatly Needed, but Out of the Question with the Expensive Dynamo! | 


MAIN D YowUu 


for the Entire 
in output of 1 





Lot of Pans. 
KO-horse power, 


One Dollar an Hour, we may do it for to cents, 
far f worked from a dynamo, woald call for 


The one thousand 


but the Penno 


i with but 10 horse power 

' The 1490-Horse Power is Furnished Free Over the > perere Phantom Circuits.— Without doubt 
the greatest invention of the age, and the Pennock Elect: Systems are yet in their infaney 
The Pennock Electric Light and Electric Railway C ompany is destined to become famous as a 
urge dividend paying investment | 

| Just Want to Call Your Attention to One Fact.— Don’t it strike you pretty forcibly that this 

ock may prove a second Bell Tele phone ? Weare now selling our stock at $5 per share. It may 

np to high figures at any time. Take the Bell Telephone for example. Why, at first, that 
om | knocked about the “ street ’’ at 25 cents per share t finally sold up to 83.700 per share, and 


s said that John Wanamaker made several hundred thousand dollars out of his hol lings 


a 


Well, | Can Show Larger Profits than the Bell Telephone. Think it Over! — Electric Railway 
slone will surely advance this stock to extremely high tizure Subject to withdrawal without 
tice, a portion of this stock may be purchased a 85 per — are, in lots to suit investors. TI 


fuli paid and unassessable. Address, 


Stock 15 


GEO. B. PENNOCK, President & Gen. Manager, 


21 Hamilton, Corner of Franklin Street 


BOSTON. 


PAT MAGEE. mented upon in an English print is of 
——— terest 
3¥ LENA G 8 1 , 
BY LENA GYLE Chis was that the smelling of fr ly-cut 
Walkin wid Pat Magee flowers, and even ina lesser degree of ex 
Down by the Tullagh bog, ; , a ot a ' 
A ‘ t t ' tity . ‘ 
Mind where ye’re settin’ yere shteps,‘ says he, | ‘T&CS ana other artificial periumes, has a 
‘Lest yez put yere fut on a frog pronounced and immediate effect upon the 
Frogs is the divil,’ he says, Voice Patti is quoted as saying that eve 


I'm thinkin,’ he says, says he, 


a saschet of iris powder has weakened her 
Av Learried yez over to yondher wall | , gat : 
The sorrow a frog we'd see.’ | voice for a time, and Nilsson will be hoars« 
Sittin’ wid Pat Mage for days if she smells of violets or lilacs 
Sittin’ wid Pat Magee 
Ney . | 
Atop av a loose-built wall. « Recently a great artiste engaged to sing at 
It's unaisy lam in me mind,’ says he, an‘at home’ given by one of the Roths 
*Dhreadin’ the stones might fall. childs lost her voice ¢ ompletely after briefly 


Stones is the divil to slip. 








, . = sniffing at a large bouquet of violets th: 
I'm thinkin’,’ he says, says he, : is " iti = ee 
*Av IL gave yere waist a bit av aclip had been presented to her. 
. The sorrow a fear there'd be’. rhe curious part is that the delicate per 
Talkin’ wid Pat Magee, fume of the violet seems the most seriou 
Wid the arm av him round me waist, of all. After that come the tuberose, mi 
of all - i Peery , ' , , 
A A e ed sun sinkin’, Agrah,’ says he, mosa, lilac and hyacinth The fact has 
' yez let me spake 7 aste? 7 1 , 
. , e spake to the prast« come so well recognized that all the Conti 
Delays is the divil’s delight, ¥ é 
An’ I'm thinkin’,’ he says, says he, nental directors or operas forbid the pres 
ry Av the two av us settled the matther to-night, | ence of bouquets 1 dressing rooms. 
lis married next week we'd be.’” The doctors are unable to explain 
Temple Bar. | condition beyond the fact that all thes 
Foctwe fumes affect the larynx, and thus injure a 
| voice 
Flowers and ' ] 
Smelling Salts. Which fact will tend to confirm the phy 
phy 


7 ; i sician’s diagnosis that the 
1 es ian commenting the other ay 
y 8 affected by smelli 


eT 


prevalence of deafness, according 
e New Yok Times, said that the afflic- 


re 


i greater or less degree was almost 


ing salts. 


The Tight-Rope Dancer. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ear passage S are 


13 


and 


we are left to ourselves. But | 
}it is essential that we should be left 
to ourselves; and the great success ine rai oring 
| of walking on the high rope is that we 


are 





left to ourselves—left so that we hear none | ANNOUNCEMENT. 

of the comments or advices of the crowd 
= 
v ae I take pleasure in informing my friends 
Chat would not affect you?” Tinqiired. | and the publi icin general, that I have 


‘] do not think it would, for I have got opened a 


Custom Tail in Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 


under all stat 
thing would th 


presence of mind 


s of the art 


as the cry of 


Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
in all its branches, at prices reason- 
le for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash.a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Suitable for Fall and Winter 
been in 
ming bu 


c 


Woolens 
wear, 
the Wholesale Woolen 
iness for several years. 
will, I trust, be of advantage 
omers. I have secured the 
Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
Bos first-class cut- 
ng experience’in fine tailoring, I 
rust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
of p ‘trons re, and shall endeavor, by 
faction in every particular, to 


itits continuance. 
JOS. D. 


gs where presence of mind is on trial Having 
and Tri 
tions. my experience 
That' to my cust 
but t Ist t means mol oes of 
wh il ton as a 


' vel raveous may e the rep is sa ti 


ELMS. 


» GOMPLETE OUTFIT 


— With Instructions. 
of the Con.-| — 


riticised in | 


llinger Northroy 
} 


is Bb 
} 1 in 1+ } 
died in Bal nore the other aay, 


WaS a ¢ l is 


rson Davis in 


iSSary 


pene ral 





$1.50. 





a farmer in 


; | Ladies, 
Virginia and Maryland 


Make 


Your 


Crepe 
*aper 
Lamp 


Own Shades 


LER. 
®* - my 
a 4 » 

1 thy following 
iterers 
M. Tuck & Co rm 
| Dear We have used the prepar 
and « ust 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


For 
One wire frame with pat 


‘ ,7yrTry 
"J lH | . ent aijustable stand, of 
sae uv Fitth Ave nue shape, 16 or 20-inch, 
i. ino or Banqgnet sizes Two rolls English Crepe 
I mer Gany color), one asbestos protector and one 
O 1aPls | pottle special paste, all securely packed, express 
l paid anywhere in New England on receipt of 
$1.50 iu stamps, postal note or money 


irs } 
you : 
Our experienc 


| price, 





order 
are for the 
with the work 
Very respt \ 
; 


| 
| 
ctfully. 
rb. COOK & CO 
| 
! 


it 18 to « 


| pleased 


duty 
mu 
terine 


A Discount of 25 cents to every pur- 
haser of this Outfit who presents this 
Journal Coupon and takes the Outfit 
hem-thus saving costof delivery. 


$3.00 


} 


as ot the 


with 





and Confectioners, 
dford Sts 


he sentiment of 


Caterers 
Avon & Bi 


is t 





READY MADE Crepe Paper Lamp Shades, 
any size, style or color. 





hundreds 


The 


of our best hotels, 


above 


restaurants and ha S 





| 
| 
All the best dealers sell and recommend | A. E. WHITEHOUSE & CO., Manufacturers, 
; ae Tal Sie everything else. Ask for) 174 Lincoln St., Boston. 
ree rial 51ze. : : 
| Near Albany depot. Cars pass the door. 
For Over Fifty Vears ————$——— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
eed by million of mother for their ehildren "|\OUR ME T HOD OF 
teething It soothes the child, softens the gu & | 
1 vs lL pal cu - id eolie, ana is tlh best ? 
7 “ <n Mee . j od pe cs | Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
remedy far Dia rhaa. 2ebe. aA Dottie. Sold b 
. ruiate throughont the world. Be eure an ents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath 
. MRS sOw’'s S0O SYRUP. ing in the oats and throwing the head: less ex 
a k for, MR WINLSOW’'S : HinG@ STRUS |} pensive than others and never gets foul The 
|| orse breathes as freely with it on as without it, 
ery one, and especially Editors of Christian 
i i rs and agents for humane societies, should 
RE OU LIOUS? ?\° Agents make tisfactory pay. Canvassing 
| Outhe with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 
THEN USE —/ ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


15 Cornhill, Boston, R°°m 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 
| 


pRSOW 
PILLS. 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


bun 








' = . E A : «6 © 2 59 | Will annihilate corns, 
universal among his women patients. He Silas Best Liver Pill Ma e ¥) ions and all troubles of the 
n seeking in adesultory way for ; \1 hl ke |} f to all : ft feet. £ 
g a desultory way for a An athlete must make himself deaf to all| postetwety cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, | 3 Warranted Hand-Made. £ 
1s ind had al ae 4 ast 11 } r i Live ‘ el (« a s ‘ut up in Glass Vials. | & Need 10 breaking in and 2 
ihad abou c hz 1e > ntreatie 1] ro +} , nie ct all Liver and Bowel mplaints, £ up in Glass in NE I ¥ 1 ¢ 
Pande oe it de cide 1 that the use entreaties, a sug gt s ions ind must a IO Thirty in a bottle, one a dose, ‘They expr Vall impurities | = i rec omme nded by our best ¢ 
‘ strong salts in the smelling bottle of the himself, abiding by his own judgment. | osing them, nn tnd og yg { Dhynici ar a poe - 
nahi , . ‘ : five buttion @1.0 t r 4 | Order y mal =) 
as able woma - thine j rae re al el . . ‘ stamps t bottles 81.00. } particulars free. pliit J 
ee man had something to do, had an opportunity of questioning a mos 1S JOHNSUN & CO” 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass | O} EDM ND Ww. "MIL i ER, 
noted tight-rope expert on this subject | #\ 3c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
one Case he was positive that such was writes Sir B. W. Richardson in Longmans’s ON’ S Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 
lor it was after a nervous attack Magazine. He explained to me that ona 
: t six weeks’ duration, through which large rope half a foot from the ground the yN ry iT te 
patient seemed to be kept up only by most timorous person might be taught to NOD | | OBA CO J A Ri * 
“se burying her nose her vinai- walk any reasonable distance. ‘We lear 





which was kept freshly and strongly in that way,” he added, “and by raising th 















IMPORTATION 
OF 


(|OUR DIRECT 


~@ LINIMENT 








: iat she noticed that the hearing of rope step by step from the ground we a Pees. - 
ae ent ame defective. The illness oc- quire at last such confidence that, when in For iim apace uses ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
aie summer, but the deafness re- good training, distance from the earth By an Old Family Physician. JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
ees ” me dose ae ae me well songs no difference ; we have paren to ares Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. | care of TOBACCO. 
permanent and severe iook into space to face space, confident 1flammation in body or limb, like magic. Cures | 
deafness ¢ dating from an inhalation of ether. that we ae resources an which we Cours, A ee valgin, Lanne Back Stuit Morus, Khe 1 | E. S. Goulston & Co., 
In this connection a fact recently com-'can entirely trust if the rope is secure | draggiste, Pils JOHNSON & CO. Boston,” ad os  WASREEESer SF 
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COWNS AND BONNETS. 


The Opal as a Fashionable 


Jewel and Color. 

The Pr« Mot o [wo Lovely 
Gilt How | Were Each Attired 
Summer Cow! of Pure White 
They Will Give Work to the Wa 

woman. . 


4 ” l¢ 

wi i ‘ 
if td Te 

Wine vt, " 

‘J wealth of tender 
only in the 


pring 


come 


color, not 
but in the 
one now ner 


new millinery 
e.. ] ‘ 
aqilferent dress ma 


d be afraid to wear a royal 


purple shot with green o1 ld, nor a 
gown rivaling the tints so dear totl 
hearts of the children of the Emerald 
Isle or sunny Italy, for it 18 tashion 


and the very top of it 
wonderful tabrics temptingly displ iyved 
that rival Joseph's coat of many colors, 
but with the difference thet while that 
was made of patchwork these colors are 
blended in the weaving. and very artis- 
tically managed too, One piece of silk, 
with ral color of ddish 
yellow, showed green, brown, blue and 
purple in dill nt lights. It was striped 
With brown and black t 


too. There are 
‘ 
i 


a pone wari, t 


, While the 1 of 
the colors showed in different light 
breaking into new surprises of unsus 
pected colors like an opal 

Indeed there are many things just 


now that carry the opalescent lights and 


colors, though how such an effect is 


imagine, but 
ich, fine straws 


achieved in straw [ cannot i: 
itis seen on some of th 
of* Italian origin. 
is seen in buckles and pa 
a variety of cloths, and also some of the 
dainty zephyrs have shifting shadows 
of fire and flame, With all this the opal 
as a jewel is the one choice jewel of the 
day. A Mexican fire shown me 
yesterday, oval in shape and set around 
With small diamonds, was called the 
finest bit of jewelry in a big store. The 
foolish superstition about opals has died 
a pnatutal death in this age of reason, 
and opals are the fashionable jewels 
now, not that diamonds and pearls 
are displaced, but that opals now are 
more sought after than 
alds. 


Ribbons show it; it 


ementerie and 


opal 


rubies or emctr- 
A really fine opal is a beautiful 


atone, with a heart of fire that sends 
torth sudden lambent flames trom its 
mystericus depths and is a_ perpetual 


surprise and a thing of 
joy till fashion changes. 

There are silk muslins shot in opales- 
cent colors for young Indies, and they 
have all the characteristics of the opal, 
shading into red, blue flume and, in 
fact, more colors than I can mention 
and. all through a misty, milky surface. 
I saw a gown for a young lady made of 
one of these silk muslins. The skirt 
was made quite plain and round and 
gathered under a flume red velvet 
belt. Around the bottom were four very 
narrow ruffles, each one having two 
rows of very narrow velvet ribbons bear- 
ing the principal opaline colors. No 
{wo were alike. There was a ruffled 
fichu, and these ruflies were trimmed in 
a similar manner. The sleeves were 
puffed and ended at the elhow with two 
ruffles. Around the neck the 


beauty and a 


cok 


young 
wearer had a heart shaped opal, hung 
on a slender gold chain. <A daintier 
dress:could hardly be imagined. There 


are imitations of opals very cleverly 
done, and those who cannot afford the 
genuine may have the appearance ot the 
wealth that permits of many changes at 
a modest cost. 

There was a dress made for the sister 
of she who wore the opal gown, and 
this, too, was a model] of beauty and 
delicacy. The skirt, and in fact the 
whole dress, was of dotted swiss mus- 
lin, with six rows of white lace inser- 
tion laid on at equal distances around 
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the skirt. ‘Lhe waist was a simple belt- 
ed blouse, with the insertion laid on to 
simulate a yoke. The sleeves were 
balloon puffs, with blue surah forearm 
pieces and a blue surah sash belt, in 
which were set a bunch of imitation 
blue violets. 

The proud mother of those two lovely 
girls wore a handsome dress of black 
satin duchess, brocaded in stripes and 
trimmed with velvet ribbons set on the 
skirt and richly beaded. 
was of 


[he basque 
rich black velvet, with a rolled 
pult of corded silk held in by velvet rib- 
bon and a vest front of the ribbed silk. 
The trimmed with 
velvet and passementerie. Good taste 
and plenty of money together were nec- 
essary to developthese three model cos- 
tumes, 

The authorities tell us that there will 
be very many all white summer gowns 


givot sleeves were 


* made of sheer lawn, flounced and other- 


wise trimmed with the 


Kussian embroidery. 


beantiful new 
This « mbroidery 
Joes not come deep enough to make one 
skirt 


whole 


length, so there will be 
Hounces only, but they may be many or 
few, as one desires. Three flounces ar 
ranged to represent a triple skirt will 
be a favorite, These embroideries can 


be had in sets, so that there is one piece 
with a double 
tor bre 
belts 


edge, which can be 
telles or a bertha. 
with § fl 


used 
The ribbon 
will be the 
prepes ribbon garnitare when the em 


ating ends 


broidery is employed as bertha or br 
telles, but very pretty garniture and 
dressy effects are obtained by having 


ribbon bretelles with bows wherever 
they can be set with propriety. On the 
shoulders, on the sleeves and at the 
Vv aist and set at the bottom of the skirt, 





FOR MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 
either with or without long ends com- 


ing down for the waist, the ribboa 
makes dainty and graceful tsimming, 
and it can so easily be removed and re- 
placed for laundry purpose that it is no 
wonder thut 1t is the preferred trimming 
for all*light dresses. 

There are some most beautiful new 
chambrays, thick and fine, with a sort 
of changeable effect, that are already 
very popular. Each of these has 
an embroidered pattern, some of them 
done mm allover pattern, thicker and 
richer toward the bottom, and others 
again shave a plain surface, with em- 


| 


broidery to match. There was one where | 


the body of the stulf 
very distinct shades. The embroidery 
dark blue. A lilac and 
pe was done the same way, 
also a red and pink. As these chambray 
gowns are expected tostand the hardest 
usage, the colors are limited strictly to 
those known to be fast and washable. 

There is quite a rage for at least one 
nice black dress in each lady’s ward- 
robe. Black grosgrain silk, faille, taffte- 
tn or Iutestring are all favorite mate- 
rials, besides the beautiful black moires, 
satin duchess and brocades. No gown 
is more serviceable than a plain black 
silk or adapted tosuch a variety of uses. 
A very handsome model in black faille 
was made with a plain seven gored 
skirt, over which were superposed three 
wide folds cut on the length of the silk 
and headed by bands of black silk moss 
trimming. They were graduated in 
width. The waist was plain, with a 
deep bertha cape, trimmed with a nar- 
rower trimming and having a 
white satin vest front. The sleeves were 
bishop, with a line of moss trimming 
set down the entire length. Thisisa 
mode! design and would be quite easy 
for the home dressmaker to copy with 
good results, 

The very newest and most stylish of 
the evening bonnets are made of what 


was 


was done in 


Ccark hehotre 


moss 


blue in two | 
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tney Cail Spangies OF Jet. ‘‘snese span- | 


gles ure made of some sort of metal 
coated with black enamel. They are cut 
in fancitnl shapes and fastened to wires 
and then Lunched up into flowers and 
foliage or set like fireworks. 
These are sewed over a lace and 
wire foundation, and they are very tak- 
ing. One that I noticed had a sort of 
vinelike pattern covering the bonnet, 
and in front there was a sort of pin- 
wheel made of spangles, with some fine 
wire algret points, each ending with a 
leaf shaped spangle. On each side the 
front there was a viking wing of lace and 


spangles. 


pie ces 


then 


There was a drooping velvet 
ribbon bow at the back, and on that lay 
a little bunch of parma violets as if just 
picked and dropped carelessly there. 
The whole bonnet was a very rich and 
handsome tbing. 

There are many very handsome new 
woolens, but the prettiest of all are the 
mottled and flecked effects. There was 
a reseda green wool, with broken cream 
silk threads all throngh it 
pattern, so that it almost looked to be 
changeable. A hght brown was light- 
ened with white and red like 
stitches all over. A new shepherd’s 
plaid showed these flecks of another co]- 
or above the plaid, and it was exceed- 
ingly neat and pleasing. Stripes are 
seen again, for those to whom they are 
becoming, but they are shaded and of- 


in a close 


threads 


ten of two shades of the same color. 
They are shown in silks also. 
The new laces are tea stain and ecru 


more often than in pure white and are 
seen in point de gene, point de venise 
and cluny. and also guipure pattern. 
and are used as berthas, frills and col- 
lars, HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 


Mrs. Frank 
Like 


Lesiie Says They Are 
Electricity and Yeast. 


The F Sex in Ar*t. In 
Society ar 


Business, In 
iin Letters Mrs. Leslie 
Wants the Drage Taken from the 


Whee! A Thoueg 


ahtf 


il Essay. 






§ON’'T you occasional- 
ly meet some good, 
honest, stupid man— 
1 sometimes, but not 
often, a woman in- 
stead of a man—who 
li really cannot take in 
anewidea? You pro- 
it to him, and he laughs ina 
good natured, indulgent sort of way 
and shakes bis head, which, by the way, 
is generally a fat and red skinned head, 
a little bald on top, and says: 

‘* Yes, that’s your fancy, bat 
there's nothing in it, you know. It’s all 
been settled long ago, and pretty well 
settled. too—pretty well settled too.’’ 

Now, did it ever occur to you that 
such a man isa very fair type of the 
world at large? Of course the exterior 
varies. In Italy, Spain, France and 
other Latin countries the speaker is 
lean and dark and melancholy instead 
of jolly. He shrugs his shoulders, and 
raises his eyebrows, and throws oat his 
hand, with the fingers spreading like 
the sticks of a fan, and in his own mu- 
sical tongue enunciates the very same 
idea with the Anglo-Saxon: 

“It is all settled long ago. What has 
been will be. Thereis no room or need 
for change. Patienza!’’ 

When a Latin says patienza, it means 
that he absolutely won’t even think 
about doing what you wish to have him 
do or even try to listen to your argu- 
ments in favor of the new course. It is 
very exasperating, but not quite so mach 
so as \he good natured ehuckle, often ac- 
companied with the rattle of small cur- 
rency in the trousers pockets of the mid- 
dle aged Anglo-Saxon. 

Both the one and the other are simply 
voicing the prevailing sentiment of their 
species about many matters, and chief 
of them just now about the proper place 
of women in the world. 

Long ago, so says our friend, espe- 
cially the middle aged Anglo-Saxon, 
this was all settled. Woman lovelv 


pound 


yes, 





creature, was designed like the Baisiqa = 
to modestly ornament and embellish the 
path of man. She was to love, bonor 
and obey if she was permitted to marry 
him, and she was to serve and obey him 
ander all circumstances and in every re. 
lationship. While she was young ang 
pretty, man would admire and flatter 
Her, even going to great lengths of folly 
in proving to her how much he loved 
her so long as she remained out of reach, 
But once she yielded to his frantic go. 
licitations and became ‘‘the crown of 
his existence,’’ the programme changed 
entirely. If a crown of existence, after 
a few years it was in the fashion of ap 
old hat—soft and pliable, easy to wear 
around home, but none too good to be 
tossed into a corner or ‘‘hung up”’ ip. 
definitely when its wearer chose to go 
out into the world. 

But the world turns over every day, 
and in spite of gravitation and cobesisy 
and various other laws of nature things 
do get occasionally turned upside downy 
and *‘a little mixed.’’ Certainly it isa 
pity—that is, from the masculine point 
of view-—that Galilei ever arose to ip- 
terfere with the good old order of things 
when the solid plane of earth stood sti]] 
and a man might know what to expect. 
But so it is. There is always some 
troublesome creature ready to suggest 
things are not what they seem nor what 
it has always been convenient to believe 
they were. 

‘‘It does move nevertheless,’’ re- 
marked Galilei as he signed his recan- 
tation of just this heretical error, and 
woinan—nay, let us give her the biggest 
capital in the composing box and say 
Woman—is just the same sort of revola- 
tionist as was Galilei. Very calm and 
gentle and rather timid, so that she may 
even be coaxed or bullied into signing a 
recantation of her firmest convictions, 
but always sweetly murmuring as she 
does so: ** Nevertheless it does move.” 

So, having acquired some new ideas in 
the course of this Galileistic revolution 
and rebellion, lovely woman began to 
wonder why her sphere was necessarily 






| a very small and monotonous circle, 











too much resembling the sphere of a 
horse in a cider mill and why it should 
not be an ellipse, a rhomboid, a para- 
bola, an anything in or outside of 
geometry, so long us it was something 
big and free and universal. Woman's 
sphere! Why not talk of man’s sphere 
and be always worrying around and 
fussing and fretting to see that he does 
not get out of it? Man’s sphere 1s the 
sphere of the world—nay, of the uni- 
verse—so far as he has ability to grasp 
it. Then why isn’t woman's sphere just 
the same? Her character and capacities 
are very much like those of man, al- 
though, like him, she as a sex ranges 
through many grades of capacity and 
intelligence. Some women are childish 
and silly. Some men are fools. Some 
women are governed by feeling and by 
personal prejudice, but surely more men 
are governed by prejudice, with not even 
the excuse of personal grounds, buat 
merely blind and unreasoning. As for 
feeling,I will acknowledge that few men 
are governed by their hearts in worldly 
matters, but most of them are ruled by 
their pockets, and perhaps that tribunal 
is neither nobler nor safer than the 
woman’s feelings. Whatever the right 
or wrong of the matter, however, the 
fact remains that woman has rather 
abruptly but very decidedly enlarsed 
and readjusted her sphere until it ba 
become, like that of man, practically 
unlimited except by individual capac 
ity. 

“This position being granted—and ! 
will say, in all courtesy, whether it if 
granted or not—it becomes essential to 
also readjust some other things before 
one can with no faltering voice define 
woman’s future position in the world. 

Man’s estimate of woman is one of 
the things needing readjustment. ! 
have clearly set forth his long estab 
lished, hereditary convictions, or rather 
prejudices, in the matter—those dear 
old prejudices towhich he clings as did 
the deacon to his ‘tone hoss shay,”’ until 
some fine day when all at once they 
crumble into dust beneath him and be 
remains seated among the ruins in 4 
attitude at once mournful and ridict 
lous. 

Would it not be better, dear sir, be 
fore that day comes to provide a née 
and modern vehicle and respectfally 
put the old ‘shay’ into a museom & 
lumber room? Only don’t let your ne 
‘“*kirredgee’’ be a sulky. I bee of vou! 
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Bot descending—or ascending—from 
r to plain statement and prog- 


etaphu 
cas ation, it has become essential 
to the prosperity of the world in the 


immediate future that men as a sex 


sbould radically change their point of 
sow with regard to this question. Wo- 


— can no longer be set aside with a 
caress or pushed aside with a scowl or 
walked over as if unseen and unknown 
‘ their old treadmill. They 
: veloped during the last score of 
' ry a new and thus far anclassi- 
F vor Like the electric fluid. 
= presents to the astonished and 
; t vhtened gaze of ber comrade 
. force tar surpassing any other 
vet vn and capable of revolutioniz- 
ing ting processes 1 only it can 
be | with safe machinery and so 
far prehended as to be truste d to 
work after the desired methods. 
Thus far man, the lord of creation, 
has been rather worsted, or, as some peo- 
le aay, ** beste by both electric ity 


and femininity, but it is to be hoped 
that, following the precept to “live and 
learn,’’ be will finally evolve the trae 
meaning of the puzzle just now present- 
ed by both. When that time comes, the 
world having hitherto bumped along 
very lamely and painfully over the cor- 
duroy road of prejudice and precedent, 
with half its wheels rendered useless by 
a chain drag, will begin to travel not 
only more comfortably, bat more expe- 
ditiously, and the passengers will find 
themselves able to think and talk of 
something outside the discomforts of 
the passage. 

Woman's position in the world of the 
future will be a good deal like the posi- 
tion of the yeast in a mass of dough— 
pervading the otherwise heavy and life- 
less material with energy and inrpulse, 
developing resources unused and per- 
haps unsuspected, lifting the whole sub- 
stance from mere material into the 
wholesome food of man, the traditional 
“staff of lhife.’’ In the social world she 
has already done this, and with more 
and more authority. In the literary 
world she has marched in her army of 
occupation and taken up good, solid 
ground, fally intrenched and fortified 
by ‘‘works’’ that no engineer can afford 
to despise. From this serene stronghold 
she sends out her advanced guard, her 


corps of construction, her light skir- | 


mishers and occasionally under some 


able leader a little body of veterans, | 
who intrench themselves upon some | 


new vantage ground, which they hold 
calmly and impregnably in spite of all 


warning cries and shrieks that they | 


have passed beyond their sphere and 
must retreat. 

In the world of art woman has also 
defined her position as a living and 
growing power. Men have always en- 
couraged the idea that a cultivated wo- 
man should know something about art 


—that is, she should be able to tel] the 


work of one artist from another and 


should be able tointelligently follow bis 
instructions in the matter of forming 
Also it wus nice 


tastes and opinions, 
for a lady to be able to make pretty lit- 
tle pencil sketches of a tree and a pond, 
an impossible cottage in the background. 


Sometimes she might aspire to water | 
colors and havea dear little portfolio of | 
wasby views to exhibit to him of an 
| A few eccentric and strong 
minded young women were capable per- | 
baps of copying in oil color the pictures | 
originated by men, and might, in fact, 
be permitted to do so if they were ac- | 
companied to the galleries by some eld- 


evening. 


ertemale or suitable male guardian, | 
for of course, being a woman, she would | 
fot have sense or self respect enough to | 
protect herself, 

But now that women come forward 
as not copyists; now that more 
th in one woman has said, ‘‘If Rosa 
Bonheur can, why cannot I?’’ now that 
tis more and more clearly proved day 
by Gay that a woman’s intuitive per- 
ception of character and daring analy- 
ss, added to her facile touch and deli- 
Cate feeli: 


Ustic en 
Wildered m 
time bon 


ng, makes her the best portrait 
painter in the world if she has the ar- 
lowment, why, now poor be- | 
an has to drop his dear old 
red statement that woman | 


| pature and the true inwaraness of 


tar tee but simply copies; that 
the se py Lig moon to his sun and all 
into | andl lf she can divine and put 
dee ie hea soul of a man instead of 
totus  e his lineaments, what is 


inder ber from painting the soul of | 





events? 

But now at last woman presents her- 
self in the world of business and not as 
an employee or as a capitalist simply, 
but in all capacities. She modestly feels 
and pleasantly says that there is really 
nothing beyond her capacity in any form 
of business with which man has hither- 
to coped. She feels herself competent to 
discuss bonds and stocks : nd loans and 
even the silver question and tariff. 

She sees nothing beyond herin the 
question of manufactures or of imports. 
She can gauge the values of teas and 
sugars and spices in bulk as well as by 
retail. She is no more alarmed bya 
bale of cloth or a case of silk or cartons 
of lace than she is by a single yard of 

these fabrics. She is quite aware that 
several women have ventured into the 
business world upom an extended scale 
and have come tg grief and sometimes 
to obloquy, but she gently inquires if 
the rash pioneers of a new advance are 
to be taken as just specimens of the 
army behind, or if because a short time 
ago an unliceused mob hurled them- 
selves upon the new lands just open to 
the people it is proved that our western 
country cannot be decently settled? 

Women have come into the business 
world heavily handicapped by the prec- | 
edents and the prejudices of man, who, | 
having hitherto had everything his own | 
way, naturally desires to keep it so. | 
This he calls being conservative. 

Also woman is handicapped by her | 
own inexperience. She is a good deal in | 
the case of one who, having long laid | 

bound and blinded, suddenly receives | 
| 
| 





sight and freedom. She is dazed and | 
dizzy for the moment, but only for the 
moment, and, trust me, she will never 
again return to the blindness or the | 
bondage. Ner place henceforth is shoul- 
der to shoulder, side by side with man, 
his comrade, his equal, his true help- | 
meet in each and every world into which | 
mankind may enter—the other half | 
without which he can never be a whole | 
and this dear old world of ours can 
never attain its true perfection of attain- 
ment. 


WH Bt He 


~Whiskholder. 

The whiskholder illustrated is made 
of two pieces of celiuloid or smooth fin- 
ished leather, slanted at the ends to fit 
the whisk and pinked or scalloped 
around the edge. In each of the scallops, 





on the slanting ends, a round hole is 
punched, and the two pieces are laced 


together with silk cord, which is also | 


arranged asa loop by which to hang the 
article up. 
a painted design of flowers to harmonize 
in color with the cord used. 
luloid painted with forgetmenots might 
be laced with blue cord or lavender cel- 
luloid and violets used with purple cord. 
IsABELLA PROCTOR. 





It is narrated that a woman who had 


five children and seven stepchildren | 
earned over $2,500 in 18 years by we: /- | Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. 
A woman who would | 


ing rag carpets. 
marry a family of seven stepchildren 
ought to weave rag carpets for a cen- 
tury. me Om He, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








The face is decorated with | 


Ivory cel- | 
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TKINSON 
FURNISHING 
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Souvenirs for the 
a Gorgeous Scale of 





A Thousand Magnificent Easter Offerings for 
a Thousand Ai sthetic, Common-Sense Patrons. 


Ladies. 


Everything on 
Springtide Loveltiness. 








The Topic of Boston’s 


OUR EASTER OPENING 


Worthy Housekeepers. 





- 1] TEMPTING PRICES---HIGH GRADE 


QUALITIES. | 




















We shall run this popular 
Dining Table through the 
spring or as long as they last 
for $14.78. It is a quar- 
tered oak top, piano polish, 
carved legs, eto. Nothing like 
it in Boston’at the price. We 
have a full line of Dining 
Tables from $3 up to $75. 


An enduring, 
solid, largest 
ee sized Piazza 
LOTT iy Reed Rocke 
ie uw ® 
XY) AA) ( round reed 
ehh aan seat, not split 
AYYYY VV) {! reed. Hassold 
rik ft , 
MH A 
WAVAW Summer Oot- 
‘) tagers ought 
to snap this up 


at 


$1.75, 





pebhbteashpbbaieaa 





This is an elegant Suit, upholstered in very 
best quality of Wilton Rugs, trimmed with 
very best Silk Plush, with deep, heavy fringe; 
five large pieces, and is all ihat the most fas- 
tidions taste oan desire. It is soft and springy, 
and the workmanship is the best. Our Art 
| Parlor shows thirty styles from $75.00 up 
to $400. | 


hood affair for $8.00 up to $75. These, 
according to grade, are upholstered in carriage 
cloth, broadoloth, silk tapestries, brocatelles, 





Baby oan have an airing now in a sweet little 


sateens, ramies, cretonnes, etc., and come both 
in hood and parasol top, patent break, eto. 100 
patterns right in front of you onone floor. 
Selection will be easy. 





FREE EXHIBITION of TWO 
MASTERPIECES of MOD- 
ERN ART in Oil Paintling. 





WE ARE Complete House 
Furnishers, and our stores 
are replete with NEW 
FURNITURE .. 2+ 2 wo « 





OPEN FROM 7 





997 WASHING 





WHATEVER you need to replenish your home with 
we can easily supply at prices within your reach. 


A. M. UNTIL 8 P. M. 


TON, COR. COMMON ST, 
BOSTON. 


827 














| Office, 69 Washington St., - 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one. 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 


(d 





Lavslévtme 


| 
J 


ore Polish 


Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Every Bottle Warranted. 
411 Dealers, 2=Sc. 





G. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 





NOTICE. 


I make a very stylish spring suit or 
overcoat, for your son or husband for 


SBSBOQO 


all English Goods and fine work. 


G. W. BROWN, 
110 TREMONT STREET. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 

Docs | 1 ye eile pM 3 
anc wheu si ’ q 

pcan Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston Veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons { DANIEL D. LEE. 





Calls made day or night. 
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BOSTON COMMON WEALTH 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


THE THEATRES. 


A person would be extremely hard to 


satisfy who could fail to find something to 
amuse and interest in the splendid perform 


ance which will open Mr. Keith’s elegant 


new theatre on Monday next. Every effort 


has beer made to provide an entertainment 


which should in no sense st 


lsome theatre, and that 


ffer by compari 


son with the hance 


thisend has been fully attained the most 
conservative patron will agree. The Bijou 
Opera Company which has been so long 


away from Boston, will return and offer for 


their initial appearance Donnelly & Millet 


bright lyric work, ‘Ship Ahoy,’ with a 
splendid cast, including — th favorite 
comedian Milton Aborn, Jos. W smith 


Frank Wooley, Herbert 

Ethel Vincent, Miss Sadie 
Hattie Arnold 
talented chorus. ‘The 


Holcombe Miss 
Miss 
and others, with a large and 


Cushman 


vaudeville entertain 


ers consist of Lydia Yeamans-Titus and 


i. J. Titus, Mrs* Alice Shaw, Mullenbach’'s 
Arabs, Julia Mackey, Morris Cronin, Guibal 
and Grevill Monroe and Mack, Les 


Fréres Crescendos, and the Nawns 

The Boston Museum should be a place of 
lively entertainment on next 
Hallen and Hart, the well-known and well 
hked farceurs, will be 


company. 


Monday night 


there with the new 
Reports are reaching us ef the 
exceptionally fine results 


Hallen and 


accomplished by 


Hart in‘ The Idea, with their 


new associates. They have alwavs ei 


bright, fresh and varied entertain 


ment 


Hart has a rare song-writing genius and 


Hallen has a grace and inves 
Better 


aids they have the wit to invariably 


tion as a 
dancer rarely excelled than both 
of these 
surround themselves with able performers 
No doubt it makes a bigger 


them, but a 


expense for 


greater result follows in the 


satisfaction of the public and an enlarged 


business. They have with them this yeara 
greater number than usual of high-priced 
and valuable At the top ol 
Aldrich Libbey, the 


who perhaps has done 


entertainers. 
the list comes J. sweet 
voiced baritone, 
more than 


larity of 


any-one else for the great popu- 
‘After the Ball’ Mat 
garet LaMar, late frvma dovrna at the Man 
hattan Opera House, 


the song, 


as the principal femi 
nine vocalist The singing of the Hallen 


and Hart company has 


eenien been con 


spicuously good. It is said to be even bet 
‘ason, and has been 
praised warmly by the criti¢s Al Wilson 
will be remembered for his extremely amus 
ing German specialty and Larry Dooley,the 


well-known negro minstrel 


ter than ever this s 


, will give plenty 


of low comedy life to the 


Dooley has 


programme. 
a fine voice and has much of 
style of the late Luke 


Charles B. | who has 


the unction and 
Schoolcraft. awlor, 


been a steady attraction at the 


Madison 
Square Roof Garden for some time, is also 
of the company, 


specialty the 


his famous 


lekyl and Mr 


and will give 
song, * Dr 


Hyde.’ Mollie Fuller, Fanny Bloodgood 
and Carrie Demar remain with the com 
pany seen here last season and promise 


everything new for their 
Miss Marlowe will begin het 
gagement at the Hollis Street Theatr 
Monday, March 26, and during her stay 
will be seen in a round of her most famous 
haracters. 


admirers 


annual 


In addition she will produce 
an entirely new play and will revive one of 
the old comedies in which she will take part 
for the first time. For the opening week it 
has been decided that ‘ The 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
‘The Love Chase’ will be 


Wednesday 


Love Chase’ 
will form the bill. 
Mon- 


and 


given .on 


day, Tuesday, evenings 


Saturday matinée of the coming 
Juliet’ 
Friday, 


week, while 


‘Romeo and will be presented on 


Thursday, and Saturday evenings 

The repertoire of the second week will be | 
announced later. Miss Marlowe’s company 
before \ 
vation designed for the com 
fort of the patrons of the Hollis 


lies in the 


this year 


stronger than ever 


charming inno 
during 


Miss Marlowe's stay fact 


there 


it the management will provide theatre 


parties with special and artistic programmes 
that form delightful souvenirs 


The names 
of the puests are 


inscribed on the covers |} 


ind these may be obtained by leaving a list 
; , 


Or the rie at tne hox Otfice three davs 


efore the date on which the party is given 


Che last week of Mr. Harrigan’s stay at 
the Columbia is at hand, and that most 
popular of all the comedies that have ema 


nated from Mr. Harrig: 
The Mulligan Guards’ 


lected as the bill for 


in’s versatile pen, 
Ball’ 


this occasion. The 


has been se 


fun is pure 
Ous kind 
mous. It 


Celtic, 


and incessant, and of the hilar 
that has made all his plays fa 
presents the feuds between the 
leutonic and Ethiopian races on the 
New York, and the 


vivid and 


east side ot pictures 


realistic. The 
Br: i im has contributed to 


portraye d are 
that Mr 


is in the 


music 


the piece best vein of that popular 


composer, ‘ 


nd doin many thrills of re 
membrance will be awakened at the famil 


Mulligan and 
rhe entire strength of t 


iar rollicking choruses of the 


Skidmore guards 
company will be 


at the 


utilized, and the last week 
will undoubtedly be the 


, from 


Columbia 
most successful 


all of his 


a business point, of 
W ednes 


day and Saturday matinées will be given 


stay there. The usual 


One of the most unique and enjoyable 


entertainments of the season will be found | 
at the Bowdoin Square theatre during the 
week. The New Boston Howard | 
Athenzum Star Specialty Co., will be seen 
there. 


coming 


Che re-organization of the company 


for this season has been a source of pleas- 
ure to the many who enjoy a clean vaude- | 
bill, and it has been the aim of the en- 


ergetic young managers, S. 


ville 


P. Cooney and 
H. B. Harris, to provide exactly this class 
of entertainment. The company has ap 
every large city in the 
States, and their 


peared in nearly 
United 


trip to the P 


tour includeu a 


acific coast where they were 
warmly welcomed and showered with fame 
and money. Severus Schafferone, of the 
acrobatic family of that name, has 


won a reputation through this his first sea- 


tramous 


son in America as ajuggler and equilibrist, 
second to none, and his feats of dexterity 
and defiance to the laws of equipoise are 
nothing short of marvellous. Mme. Isa 
bella Carilini will show for the first time in 
Boston her 


troupe of trained 


It is doubtful if such an 


dogs and 


monkeys. array 
of specialty talent has ever been gathered 


} 
belore 


The Marie Sanger Company of burlesque 
and vaudeville stars will be the 
theatre next 
members of the 


attraction 
week. The 
company are 
profession. The 
burlesque is bright, full of laughable situa 
tions and_ incidents, 
catchy while the 


at the Palace 
} ai 

yvauaceviie 

among the best in the 


its music new and 
specialties introduced by 
the different members of the company are 


all high 


Palace 


class. The company comes to the 


with the warmest endorsements of 
the press and public of every city in which 
it has appeared 


Proto, 


It is a first-class show. 
the celebrated little danseuse, who 
was comparatively unknown a few weeks 


ago, but who now has established herself in | 
the front rank, still remains to delight all) 


| less play 


Company 


| those who will appear are the 


| Gray 
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who may witness her perliennanne. Her 
style is entirely different from anything seen 
in the dancing line in this city. She is 
pretty and graceful, a clever contortionist, 
and the highest kicker before the public 
She kicks 
head with a front kick, 


a tambourine held back of her 


j 
with grace and ease. Omene, the 


Moorish dancer, has been especially en- 
gaged and will appear at every performance 


in the dance of the Harem 


There are 
gaged in the 


actually so many people en 
representation of ‘America’ 
that there is no need of exaggerating the 
number. There are 192 travelling always 
company. The extra ballet and 


and stage forces easily bring the 


with the 
supers, 

number to 350 engaged in the performance. 
rhe m 
of 195 pieces of hotel baggage 


naster-baggage man has to take care 
alone, and it 
is a good record that nothing has gone 
Altogether the 
travels with thirteen cars, six of 


astray thus far this season. 
company 
which are engaged by the season and wear 
brilliant banners pointing out the 
of ‘ America.’ 


yrogress 


Of the three attractions at the 


aiter 


remaining 


Tremont ‘America,’ Francis Wilson 
and his opera compaay will be 
bright 
regular season. Mr. 


been at 


a very wel 
come one, he and his 
Wilson 
Boston and 


closing the 


has always home in 


counts back to some of his earliest suc- 


cesses here. During his stay he will doubt- 


‘Erminie,’ in which he is easily 


| first, and probably will offer one or more 


other operas. 


Commencing, Monday next, Turner's 


| London Girls, a most complete burlesque 


will make its first 
appearance in Boston atthe Lyceum. The 


and specialty company, 
has been playing to enormous 
business in New York City during tl 


few weeks. The performance is criticised 
in the leading New York papers as being 
one of the best that has been presented in 


that city during the There is a 


os 


season 
éne olio of meritorious specialties and there | 
ire a number of novelties presented. The 
ntertainment is pronounced a particularly 
clean one and very enjoyable withal. 


A grand Easter bill has been prepared 


illing for the Sunday night 
Theatre. 


by Manager I 

concert at the Palace Among 
California 
Diamond, baritone; 
Dawley, sketch artists; althes | 
vocalist; Thompson and Collins, 
comedians; Marie De Rohan, 
Henry T. Waite, trick violinist; 

musical artist; the Donavons, Irish sketch 
artists; the March Sisters, duettists; and 


the Reynolds brothers, comedians. 


Quartette; George H. 
and 
Aurora, 

vocalist ; 
May Bell, 


A hae Glow 


on cheek 
and brow 
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is evidence 
that the 
body is 
getting prvaee nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 


cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 


Almust as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggista 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial 





Aid Society of Boston 


dustries, good farmers, 
all kinds, mill operators, 
and female. 


domestic 
Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Charden St., Bestou. 


and Proto does it | 
great | 


e past | 


will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. | 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
mechanics, laborers of 
help, male 





nn 


musempents, 


ore 


| BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at» 


The Distinguished Farceurs, 


Hallen 


~ASD ~OF 


Hart. THE IDEA, 


| Merry rendering of a Mirthful Musica! Comes, 


Limited Engag 
L AST. TIM! 


tc April 9th-Seabrooke in “TABASCO,: 
3 FE. KEITH'S reat 
B. I’, Ar S THEATRE. 
WEEK OF MARCH 26t! 


“SHIP AHOY,.” 


And a Splendid Vaudeville Performanc, 
introducing 


Lydia Yeamans-Titus and F. J. Titus, 
Mrs. Alice Shaw, Mullenbach’s Arabs 
Julie Mackey, and other star art 





associates | 


Continuous Performance 


Prices, 5c. 25c 35c. Bc. 75c 


$1.00 81.9 


| PARK THEATRE, 


JOHN STETSON. 
Evenings at 8. 


Manager 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 


Monday, Mar. 26th, 
THE GIGANTIC COMEDY Hirt, 


CHARLEY’S + 
| # AUNT, 


| = 
By BRANDON THOMAS. 
Owing to the great success of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt 
} and the impossibility of its remaining at the 
| bia Theatre (owing to previous contracts n i 
} that theatre) this charming play wi in a 
| SEC OND EDITION atthe Park, Mon day, Mar. 
*Charley’s Aunt ”’ will sing and dance, and there will 

be many other novelties, including the Kaiser Wi iam 

| Court Dance by the entire company. 


| BOWDOIN S 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 


The Boston 
Howard Atheneum 
Star Specialty 
Company. 


| Next 











j 


SQ, THEATRE. 


| 





Attraction, “THE STOWAWAY.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 
WEEK OF MAR. 26. 


Turner’s London 


English Girls. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 


Prices 15 to 56 Cents. 


PALACE THEATRE 


Marie Sanger 


Burlesque Co. 
Extra! 


HE TANTALIZINC 

ERPSICHOREAN 

EMPTRESS 

OMEN E 
The Beautiful Circassian 
Presenting her famous Dance of the Hare® 

And the Famous Kicker, PROTO. 

Crand Sacred Concert Sunday Eves 





eo a4 eee 62 Ce) CL 










BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 














New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 






, 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’ 


p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


t Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
.ches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


sston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


in New York: 353 prgedwey, 
Grand Central Station. 


for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


). F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass'r Agt. 






























Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 


6.45 


and Albany. 


9 00 fe OE EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
. y. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


11.30 
3.0 
7 .0O ing Cars to Chicago, 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 0 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


treal. 
10.3 
P.M... ACCOMMODATION 


3.0 land, Vt. 


7,00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 


and Albany. 
P. M. 
ing Cars to Chicago. 


Cars to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and further information on ap- 


plication. 


. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. 


RAYMOND’S ae 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS , 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. | 


ALL 


Grand Tour by: 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New 
York Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent North 

“ . , and be absent 
(4 days in a delightful round of travel trove! 


German Lloyd Steamship ‘‘Havel, 

nmark, Swede 
aight Sun, 
beautiful Sewthern Fjords, Germany, Austria 
Hungary, Northern italy, the 1 mn Lakes 


n, y, the Land of the M 


Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France 


and Engtand. 


gland. Hamburg, Copenhagen 
holm, Christian 


ia, Berlin, Dresden, 


yienna, Buda- Pest, Venice, Milan, Amsterdam, | 
or ndon and other great Euro- | 
pean cities and art centres are included in the 


issels, Paris, 
tour 
April 7, by the French Line. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


26 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston. | 


Boston.’ New York 


Le either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 


ASSEN 
gr ATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. FOR THE 
A. M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep. | 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parior 


to Rut- 


with a visit tothe North Cepe and the 


A special European party will leave New York | 


A Delightiul Vacation Trip. 


Mr. George L.. Houghton of the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, will personally conduct 
a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDS, to 

PHILADELPHIA, WASHINCTON 
AND MT. VERNON 
On Monday, April 2d, returning April 7th. ° 
A riage dri to all th most invergating 
ro. af ashi os . Stay at Willard’s Hote 
© expense or efiort will be spared to make this 
excursion of the highest degree comfortable 
and interes! 


ting. 

All expenses included. Regular trips March 
7. -_ is and May 9. For full particulars, 
sen 


HOUGHTON & NASON, 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 


FLORIDA. 


and 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 





New England & Savanna Steamship Co., 


Every Thuraday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
P. M. © transfer at Néw York. For ticke 
rates ana all information apply to RICHARD- 
SON & BARNARD, nts, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Washin St., and A. 

P. Lane, 268 Washington Street. ton. 


Dr. George lang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1’ BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 


Miss’M. Mullins of Newton says: 


For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but all tono avail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang's scientific method of treatin 
scalp affections, and after only one month's 
| treatment my hair has improved wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 
Anoprew J. LLOYD, Orrician. 

323 and 325 Washington St., 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boytston St. 
Avoid mirtekes; al cases stamped with 

RADE MAR 


K. 














Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$235.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing achines, ex- 
cept Davis. $10.50 buys any ofthe Meatum 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $123 908 buys the 
Champtou. We show the largest stock of 
| any retail house in New England. Oil, 
| Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


. N. Leach, Prop. 21 Hayward P1., Boston 





“Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
| Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
| Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 

Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


‘NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 





Annwal European Tour 


Steins PARES: Vase a ta Ate” Lim 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, and the RHINE 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 

_83 DAYS 
adage’ “°*criptive eineular and references 
‘Irs. S. F. Somers, 
434 Boyiston St., 
Bostos, Mass. 







Hotel Berkeley, 


ie i 





+ 
**GOLD HEART 
Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFREy, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 












, REVOLUTION FOR SALE BY 
" » treatment 
Deer eect 


shine 












pos 





- REAL 


shea 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


a67 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, ?story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


. Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 

finished in white woul, 9 fect studded on first 
floor, 8 feet above, pinaza, cost $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, |.t 6467 feet, with \oung 
—_ trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


_ Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from ‘ astpor., bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, ny quantities of rock wee tcan be gath- 
ered tor nouns rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, burn 72x48, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, % mile from depot and village, 
1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keess 
0 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painied 
and blinded, 2 large baros with cellars. irrice 
$3,000 cash 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


} 
Fino farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 
mg mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 
ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good ition, aqueduct warer, 2-story vrick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 anid sheds, fine 
pane yobs — . Price $4,500, X cash, including steck 
an 8. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Warbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1 ,0v0, 
3 cash, will exchange for Florida or Um gop 
property. 

Dover, N.. 1. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows ana horse, land 
level anti free, choice fruit in evinces Q woo! 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henrery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifty trees in pood bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold iu one sra-on, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich sel}, cuts 60 tone hay 
by machine, will keep 30 hed tock, enouyh 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on & bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story hovee. 11 reome, 9 feet studded, 
built by the day of best material, wiezza, barn 


40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cach. 
Will Exchange for « House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 14 
story house, 11 rooms, high stydded, painted and 
vlinded, stable, carringe house, w shed and 
hennery. -Price, $3.000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. R., 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 :00m6 and 
bath, furnace, vas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine builiing elites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mug 
sel!, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with running 
watrr, & for $2,84v. l’rice only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 134 miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-claes build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a:d bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, baru 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,00u 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 
Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for , $200 down, a slight expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 
Northfield. 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story honse 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, ho: 
and cold water or 3 fioois, veranda 100 feet lou 
from 7 to 10 feet wile, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, cst $10,000. Price, $3 000, 
3 cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 


Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in i condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. ce, cash. 
Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

nite nore soll keeps 32 cow~- and 4 horses 
enough frait tor home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou:e 9 rooms, new st bie, 
cost $1,600, ex 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, cash. Apply to G. H. Piace, 
Middiehoro, on O. C. i, R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

Malden. 

Near Fau'kner station, nearly new cottage of 

pa yy 7 = gy ry $2,300, will 





6 rooms, 
exchange for a small farm. 






DR. JAEGER’S 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L, E. FLETCHER & CO., 















ee Er 


TRADE MARK. 


Ci 


NOTEKAE4 


HATS 


In}Leading and Correct{Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) > 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. © 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 
























Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


Ss ee 

The Ebbitt, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, oe 

Army and Navy Headquarters, — 


BIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 








| ___—_— Wain 
Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD S8T., 


(Madison Squafe.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 
















Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. 

Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. — 












SHORT-HAND Pd for Catolog 
Li dghl rtd tet totlemameiae © 
by BENS PITMAN and JEROME B.. 























BOSTON COMMON WE. A LTH. 





Two Hundred Million Dollars Thomas O'Callaghan & Co 


CONTRACTS. CARPETS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States Issued Over Two 


GENUINE BA CAINS To be Found at 
Hundred Millions of New ALL TIMES in 


Insurance in 1893. OUR ANNE=. 


NEW APPLICANTS | N.B.-The ANNEX isa department which 


i'we have established in order to rid ourselves 
In 1894 Will Find Plenty of Room and Somelof the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 


New Features. ally accumulate in a carpet store. 
| These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 
BEST BUSINESS MEN ‘worn carpets, remnants of all kinds, odd rolls 


; of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
In the World Make it a Practice to Insure ‘ . y S ' 

















. “ . whi f i S 
Their Lives, and this Fact Alone a cat tn es pa. or another is slow to sell 
Warrants the Advice That Early S Pp ; ; 
rt pet iS All goods are marked without regard to 
Application for Similar Con- ; 
cost and at prices that must cause their 
tracts Be Made to 


‘immediate sale. 


JAMES H. LAKE, Thomas OCallachan & Co. 


General Agent, 


eer BUILDING, BOSTON. 558, 560 & 562 eo Street. 


Mention this pape (OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


Spring Overcoats. | 1g 8. P. & CO. 


WE have made up PURE OLD TARRAGONA WINE. 


large lines of these in- Recommended by Physicians for 


er iM E | MEDICINAL USES. 


in all the new effects, 


from foreign and do- S | 00 cents per bottle. 
9.00 per dozen. 
$1.75 per gallon. 


This is the best medicinal wine of moderate price 
‘that it is possible to offer. 


$9.25 to $25. Send for Price List 


STANDARD CLOTHING 0... _S.S. PIERCE & Co. 
395 Washington St... . 2429“ * {Seotlay oes 


Copley Square, 
































+ 
mestic fabrics, and 3 





shall retail them at 





manufacturers prices 











Central Whart. — 


BOSTON. 











Aemrart QAi0ly 


—— 


Lt 





For, thou, O Spring, canst renovate 
All that high God did first create. 

Be still his arm and architect, 

Rebuild the ruin, mend defect; 
Chemist to vamp old worlds with new, 
Coat sea and sky with heavenlier blue, 
New tint the plumage of the birds, 
And slough decay from grazing herds, 
Sweep ruins from the scarped mountain, 
Cleanse the torrent at the fountain, 
Not less renew the heart and brain, 
Scatter the sloth, wash out the stain, 
Make the aged eye sun-clear, 

To parting soul bring grandeur near. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Or pei = Oe Oe Oe Oe Oh scare Quen 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 





Commonwealth Pubdlishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628. 











wi 
3! March 1894. Price 5 Cents. 

















; Thomas Callaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 


GENUINE BARGAINS ™* 2 



















ALL TIMES in 
3 N. B.—The ANNEX | is a department which 
we have established in order to rid ourselves 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 

These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 
worn carpets, remnants of all kinds, odd rolls 
of carpets, rugs, and ‘anything in our stock, 
which for one reason or another is slow to sell 
at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 
cost and at prices that must cause their 
mediate sale. 


e 
» ° 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


















































THE GREATEST MONEY MAKING INVESTMENT OF THE AGE 


Capital, $500,000—Par Value, $1.00. 


 PENNOCE 
Be ttery_ Electric Light and ‘Improvement Co. 


“(THE PARENT COMPANY. 
en 
































‘PATENTS ALLowED Mr. Pennock. 












mi Now nd Maing. Island, Not Us PA Na d Bp Copaete for Telegraph 
ectri o.of New ork. Ng Unidergroun Conduits for Powerful 
Hectric ales ba. Nee Sompany ye “Iinprovement in Electrolyte Com- 





















“7. pany : 4 ony HES ic Current Regulator. 
lec pany 8 fornia. lin Nes — Voltage Distributor. 
ick ‘ Important F 
et ace tne a? SEVERAL OTHER NT PATENTS. 











ces of the Company—Peoria, Ill., Atlanta, Ga., Riverton, N. J. 
‘hicago, Boston, pringepert, Conn,, New York, Rochester, N. Y. 









Poistarage the Pennock System can do. 


AS eS SS 


System can 


yale peeing of the Question with the Expensive eka 


‘MAIIND Wow 
ey ae Speak AT PP es Wa 


bo pea fe Rata as 
~tJust Want our A\ 
mp fohigh fetes at any tine, 


























ne Dollar an Hour 








are you in im thelr infancy. 


amous as a 
te One Fact.— Don’t it strike pee. ores 


oi. we: re our janeipe J a te 
* street ’’ at 9 ir up to iyo at hist that 
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lindia, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


) “Awtique and Modern, al! varieties and ‘sizes. 





India and Turkish Portieres, 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Pattoo, Camel's 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. “ 


New invoices East india, Turkish and China 
constantly arriving. 


Bugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Willams, Jt, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1978, 
$1 FRANKLIN STREET. 


Street Floor. C Jorner of Arch St. 


Dr. George lang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON S8ST., BOSTON. 
Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 


Miss’M. Mullins of Newton says : 

For over two years I Neve, be been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
ut abe My attention. was called to 
‘George ng’s scientific method of treati 
sealp affections, and after on iy one month’s 
treatment my hair has skit wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 








The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women 3; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 


* |skilful and successfal service, and thereby 


avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 

vate ti for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 16 to 9. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


=== OPTICIAN=———. 

ee Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 

Opp. Park Street Church, BOS TON 














Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co- 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 
And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
eee | Cake Baskets, ‘Sale Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
Butter Dishes, S tent. etc. Also Table 
Knives; Forks 








17 Harvard Place, 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & C0. 











50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE | 
DESIGNING, 


Tuilding Plans:and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonabi-. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESs. 








If you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
only per'ect bed mare. a sage yr thy xictans. 
Manufactured and sold only b METROPO ITAN 
Aik GOODS COMPANY, 7 MPLE PLA‘ = 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Ciassical and Orient! 
Archology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Pale 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egy ptolo Ey 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar 
year. 








Stine 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be compicted tn 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 





hine iiabit Cured in 1 


days. No pay till 
Bad. STEPHENS Coe 





URE NO PAY 


enrkar tae GR 
ACHE NO PAY 








JOHN CONLON & CO, 


198-200 Lincoln Streét, Boston. 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


nranan at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
md for Price List. 





NEW oni rene SPECIALTY. 








TRUSSES. 


STOCKINGS 
Fitting Filing {Heer 
DR. PRELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston obmnamexed 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


gs tamacease Sel om Relaid. 








MATTRESSES MA' MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPH ER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINE'S-MAKER, 
Between 
Mi TremontSt. | potiand and Concord 84 








FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-0M 


EPWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
ond, OAS. C: AMEE. 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon Sp 





